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The Problem 



This report is about patterns of teacher-pupil transactions in a 
san^le of on-going elementary school classrooms in a sub-urban California 
city. It presents the findings from the second phase of a continuing 
analysis of the recorded classroom behavior of twenty-one superior 
teachers in transaction with their pupils within the framework of 
approximately two and one half hours on a typical day in school. 

In the first phase of this research (Spaulding^ 1962) an Instrument 
of classroom observation and analysis was developed^ data on teachers and 
pupils were collected^ and a series of preliminary hypotheses regarding 
molecular behaviors of teachers was investigated. The methods enqployed 
in gathering data on teacher-pupil transactions proved feasible and 
satisfactory levels of inter-observer and :2nter-analyst agreement were 
obtained. The hypotheses were examined using a partial correlational 
technique, but the results were inconclusive. Use of the partial corre- 
lational technique with mean scores for classroom groups drastically re- 
duced the variance entering into the tests of the hypotheses. In 
addition, the number of significant partial correlations obtained in 
accordance with or contrary to prediction were approximately equal, and 
the total number was about tiiat esqpected on the basis of chance alone. 

In the second phase of the study, therefore, attention was given 
first to the significance of the “teacher condition” or "classroom 
condition" itself, considered globally. That is, the primary problem 
became whether placement of pupils in one or another of the twenty-one 
"superior" classrooms was significantly related to variation in pupil 
self-concept, creative thinking, or academic achievement. Only if the 
significance of the "teacher condition" or "classromn condition" could 
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be demonstrated would it make sense to try to identify particiilar 
dimensions of the classroom situation vdiich were significantly related 
to the target pupil variables. 

Once significance of variation between teachers was established^ 
the problem became one of identifying the salient characteristics of 
the various classrooms in the sample and relating these characteristics 
to specific dimensions of pupil growth and development* 



The principal objective of the study was the identification of sig- 
nificant components in the classroom behavior of teachers as they in- 
teracted with pupils in the nomal day-to-day process of education in a 
modern, sub-urban, elementary school system. Variations in methods of 
instruction and inter-personal relations within classrooms exist among 
teachers even when they have been selected from a large number of well 
qualified applicants, using a single set of professional standards. 

Since studies in the past (Lewin, Idppitt and White, 1939 $ Anderson, 

1939; Anderson and Brewer, 19U6j Withall, 19k8$ Hughes, 19^9) have 
emphasized the importance of a ^democratic” classroom climate or atmos- 
phere and of “integrative” or ”learner-supportive” teacher-pupil re- 
lationships in the classroom, the question arose Aether, with the range 
of teaching method and style curtailed throu^ highly selective employ- 
ment practices and subsequent in-service training, the pattens identified 
in these earlier studies continued to be significantly related to dif- 
ferences in pupil personality development and educational progress. 



The Major Objectives 
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It might have been that once the extremes of "domln?.tive" or 
'^autocratic'* behavior had been eliminated that residual variances along 
these dimensions no longer remained significantly operative with respect 
to criteria such as pupil self-esteem^ creative thinking^ or academic 
achievement* Perhaps^ among a sample of highly selected teachers in a 
"modern" sub-urban school system other dimensions of the classroom 
leazming process' would have become in^rtant* 

Perhaps^ also« in a modem upper middle-class coramunily the process 
of socialization for children in general had proceeded so far and so wall 
as to have eliminated the extremes of pupil behavior which tend to elicit 
excessive "dlminative" or "autocratic" teacher behavior* 

If to a certain extent both of these conditions maintained^ that ls> 
that children in a sub^irban^ upper middle-class ccmmunity were more 
highly socialized and teachers were less dominatlve or autocratic in com- 
parison to the range of pupil and teacher behavior in the original studies^ 
we might have found that other dimensions of teacher-pupil transactions 
were of greater importance* Thus^ the approach in this study was one of^ 
firsts testing the degree to which the results of the earlier studies 
were replicated in this restricted sample; and then identifying some 
other dimensions of the process of education In the elementary school 
setting idiich appeared to show promise for further investigation* 

Specifically^ the second phase of the study was concerned with the 
following hypotheses s 

Hypothesis 1* There are significant main effects of the condition of 
placement within one or another of the twonty-one classrooms in the sam- 
ple with respect to pupil height of self-concept^ cognitive flexibility^ 



problem-solving, cognitive synthesis, originality, reading achievement, 
and mathematics achievement. 

Hypothesis 2. A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing the 
••integrative** teacher behavior syndrome identified by Anderson (1939) 
is associated with superior pupil originality, cognitive flexibility, 
and higher overall self-concept. 

Hypothesis A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing the 
**leamer-supportive** behavior syndrome identified by Withall (19U8) is 
associated with superior pupil originality, cogiitive flexibility, and 
higher overall self concept. 

Hypothesis i. A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing the 
behavior of the academicaUy oriented teacher identified by Bush (19^U) 
is associated with superior reading and mathematics achievement. 
Hypothesis 5. A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing the 
counseling type of teacher behavior identified by Bush is associated 
with higher pupil overall self-concept. 

Hypothesis 6. A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing the 
behavior of teachers oriented toward fostering creativity in pupils, as 
identified by Bush, is associated with superior pupil originality and 
cognitive flexibility. 

Hypothesis J. Teacher classroom behavior characterized by a relatively 
degree of private or semi-private communication with children, of 
overt facilitation of task oriented behavior, of concern for divergent 
responses in children, of attentiveness to pupil needs, of the use of 
control techniques involving humor - and a relatively 
negative evaluation, of domination through threat, of firmness in tone. 
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of teacher-supportive control^ of harsh **taskniasber’* behavior^ and of 
grim domination - is predicted to be associated with superior pupil 
reading achievement, mathematics achievement, originality, cognitive 
flexibility, and higher overall self-concept. 

Iferpothesis 8. A teache 3 >pupil transactional pattern representing “demo- 
cratic” leader behavior, as identified by Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
( 1939 ), is associated with superior pupil reading and mathematics 
achievement, cognitive flexibility, originality, and higher overall self- 
concept. 

Related Research 



Objective description of the dimensions of teacher behavior in the 
classroom and of the concomitants of such behavior has been recognized 
as a problem of major in^ortance for many years, but the practical prob- 
lems of studying so complex a process have tended to divert investi- 
gators from behavioral procedures and Incline them to the use of rating 



scales and “tests” of “teaching ability,” and various other predictors 
of teaching success. Domas and Tiedeman (1950) iJfi s review of the 



research on teacher competence during the years 1890-19U9 reported the 




overwhelming majority of studies as based upon judgments of administrators, 
supervisors, pupils, and other teachers. 

One of the in^jortant investigators in teacher competence who early 
cane to feel that more objective, behavioral studies were necessaiy was 
Barr at Wisconsin. He had conducted a series of studies (1929; 19315 
1935a) in an effort to isolate some of the variables which could be used 
as predictors of teaching effectiveness using gains in pupil achievement 
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as criteria. In one of these studies (I93^2i) Barr had administered 19 
rating scales, tests and inventories to a sample of 99 elementaiy school 
teachers in grades 2 through 7 in five Wisconsin cities. These included 
several well known personality, i^itelligence, aptitude, interest, and 
achievement tests for which validity and reliability data had been 
established. The criteria of teaching effectiveness used were (l) pupil 
gains made on the Stanford Achievement Test, (2) a con^osite of superin** 
tendents* ratings on several scales, twice applied, (3) a composite of 
scores on nine measures of qualities “commonly associated with success,” 
and ih) a con^osite of all three of the foregoing. Correlations of 
measures of antecedent variables with the several criteria were ex- 
ceedingly low,” most falling within the range of 0 to .35. 

Barr felt that these unsatisfactory results were due to errors in 
measurement on all variables, the wide range of behavior being measured, 
and the minuteness of the contribution made by any one variable measured 
in the present studjy compared to the whole of the teaching process. His 
appreciation of the complexity of the teaching situation is reflected in 

these words: 

I think that we do frequently overlook the fact ... that 
the teacher brings into a given teaching situation not merely 
a knowledge of the subject matter taught or method of teaching 
but her whole active self. ... It seems to me that in our 
attenpts to measure teaching ability we have fallen into the 
same errors of part measurement into which the early makers 
of Intelligence tests fell. ... It seems to me , . . that 
the ultimate criterion of teaching success will have to be 
found in the changes produced in pupils measured in terms 
of the objectives of education. ... These changes or 
products of instruction will have to be considered broadly. 

We shall have to take into consideration not merely 
knowledges and skills and the more tangible outcomes of^ 
instruction, but attitudes and ideals and the less tangible • 
outcomes of instruction (Barr, 193^^# PP* 566-68). 




Two of Barr*s students (McCoard, 19^0^ Jayne, 19h^) attempted to 
develop more objective measures of the teacher ”in action," McCoard 
recorded - under controlled studio conditions - the voices of I 4.0 teachers 
who had earlier been studied by Rostker (19li^)* He submitted the 
recordings to a panel of 22 speech teachers acting as judges. He found 
that a composite rating of the quality of their voices was significantly 
related to the effectiveness of these teachers as measured by a criterion 
obtained by combining average pupil gain and supervisory ratings of 
effectiveness. The correlations with pupil gain taken alone were slightly 
lower than with the supervisory ratings but ^ no case did they fall below 
the S per cent level of significance , McCoard* s work immediately signaled 
the importance of verbal cues to the learning process but the manner in 
which specific cues operated was not clarified since the cognitive frames 
of reference used by the judges remained covert, 

Jayne recorded two classroom periods in 28 of the classrooms used by 
Rostker (I9li5), He recorded an average of hX minutes of teaching per 
classroom. The sound recordings were transcribed and a detailed analysis 
of "primaiy" teaching activities •• questionLig, commenting, explaining, 
illustrating - was made, A clustering of positive correlations (,U^ to 
•55), some reaching significance (p to p < ,01), indicated the 

importance of "fact" questions, "thought" questions, supplying "factual 
information," and **suggesting the importance of a child’s contribution" 
to educational achievement, Jayne’s work was a forerunner of the current 
studies of cognitive interaction and gave some indication of the value of 
eliciting convergent and divergent thinking as well as supplying factual 



information. 
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In th 0 now clsssic study by Lewin^ Lippitt^ and Whits (1939) in which 
the differential effects of authoritarian, democratic, and “laissez-faire” 
leader behavior were studied, autocratic leader behavior was found to re- 
sult in inter-personal tension and a relatively high rate of productive 
effort* The democratic leaders* behavior was associated with cooperative 
production, ease of movement and personal interaction, and a m:.ninium of 
hostility and aggression. The behavior of the boys in the “laissez-faire** 
,club groups was inconsistent; the boys were sometimes apathetic and at 
other times hostile and aggressive, with a generally poor record of con- 
crete achievement. When a critical outsider was introduced into the 
autocratic groups while the leader was absent his presence^ acted like a 
catalyst. The boys immediately resoirted to acts of aggression and overt 

hostility. 

In another classic series of studies by Anderson (1937^ 1939), 
Jtadarson and Helen Brewer (19lt5), and Anderson and Joseph Brewer (19l*6), 
patterns of “dorainative” or “socially integrative” teacher behavior were 
identified and measured with reliability . Anderson found that those 
teachers whose functional relations with the children were predominantly 
of an integrative nature had classrooms in which children showed more 
spontaneity and initiative. When domination prevailed children were 
observed to be less responsive to classroom situat5-ons. 

Impressed by the resr.lts of Anderson* s studies and the literature on 
personality development, Marie Hughes (1959) made an intensive analysis 
of the classroom behavior cf hi el.ementa3y school teachers in eight 
different school districts in two western states. She found that **eighty 
percent of all records showed that the teachers were dominatlve in over 
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fifty per cent of their total teaching acts* • • • Approximately three- 
fourths of the teachers had forty or less per cent of their total teaching 
acta integrative** (p* 293). Primary teachers were found to bo more 
controlling and more negative than middle or upper grade teachers. These 
results were obtained even though thei« “was little evidence of •disci- 
pline* problems in the comm<»i meaning of the term. The children were 
orderly > well behaved, and trying to please the teachers** (p. 290). The 
patterns identified by Anderson twenty years earlier were present to some 
extent in all of the elementary grades, in varying sections of the 

country, and in a variety of comrrunities. 

ftighes found, also, that among those teachers **judged-gpod»* by pro- 
fessional personnel of the county staff in a county where a representa- 
tive satt5)le was drawn, individuals were found with scores placing them 
on opposite ends of the **dominative index.** The question of appropriate 
criteria for evaluating teacher behavior, raised by Barr many years 

before, is posed again ty these results. 

Among others investigating patterns of teacher behavior was Withall 
(19U6). Ife categprized teacher classroom statements and questions and 
derived a **climate” index which reflected the degree to which such verbal 
behavior was »*leamer-supportive** or ** teacher-supportive.** He found 
reliable differences between *»climates** in the rooms of the several 
teachers who taught a specific group of seventh grade children. 

Using Withall* s technique, Mitzel and Rabinowitz (1953) Wandt 
and Ostreicher (19U5) found that individual teachers differed markedly 
in their verbal behavior depending on the specific situation, as well as 
differing markedly from each other in their typical or avera^ behavior. 
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Ih discussing possible extensions of their research, Mitzel and Rabinowitz 
hypothesized that ’’consistency of classroom climate reduces anxieties on 
the part of pupils, and ••• such anxiety reduction facilitates social and 
intellectual growth” (p, 15)# 

The in^ortance of evaluating the effects of such patterns of teacher 
behavior led Flanders (I9^l) to study the behavior of seven university 
students under experimentally produced ”leame 3 >centered” and ’’teacher- 
centered” climates* He found the students* ability to name, elaborate, 
use and recall the principles in question to be greater for the ’’learner- 
centered” periods than the ”teache 3 >*centered” ones* Through an analysis 
of variations in pulse rate, galvanic skin responses, and direction and 
intensity of movements of a lever operated by the students to indicate 
positive and negative feelings Flanders arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

(1) Student behavior associated with interpersonal 
anxiety takes priority over behavior oriented toward the 
achievement problem* 

(2) Teacher behavior characterized as directive, 
demanding, deprecating by the use of private criteria, 
and, in general, teacher supporting elicits student 
behaviors of hostility toward self or the teacher, with- 
drawal, apathy, aggressiveness and even emotional 
disintegration* 

(3) Teacher behavior characterized as acceptant, 
problem oriented, evaluative or critical by way of public 
criteria, and, in general, student supportive, elicits 
student behaviors of problem orientation, decreased 
interpersonal anxiety, integration and even emotional 
readjustment (p* 110)* 

3n another study using Withall’s technique and seeking outcomes of 
specific patterns of teacher behavior, Perkins (1951) investigated 
learning, self-reported feelings, and tension levels in six in-service 
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teacher child-study groups. The six groups we3pe classified as ’'group- 
centered” or "leader-centered,” Pericins reported thats 

Differences in social-enotional climate did produce 
significant differences in group learning as revealed in 
verbal statements made by participants in group meetings. 
Significantly more child development concepts were ex- 
pressed in group-centered climates than in the leader- 
centered climates when total groups, group members minus 
leaders, and leaders only were con5)ared. Group-centered 
groups revealed greater objectivity and warmth in their 
attitudes toward children whereas the attitudes in leader- 
centered groups were proportionately more emotional, 
conventional and cold. Group-centered groups were 
markedly superior to leader-centered groups in their 
greater use of supportive evidence to substantiate 
statements and the greater incidence of insight and 
soundness of reasoning process (pp, Il6-H7)» 

He also found that the leader-centered groups showed more dependence 
on the leader and tended to express more "felt inadequacy and uncertain- 
ty,” Leader-centered climates evidenced more group and speaker tension. 
In group-centered climates a greater amount of tension release through 
laughter was found, Perkins comnjents: 

The effect of tension on group learning was striktogly 
revealed. Statements indicating presence of tension 
contained fewer child development concepts, lacked warmth 
and acceptance of children, were less adequately supported, 
and were more subjective and self- involved. The impli- 
cation is clear that in a warm-accepting, permissive, 
group-centered climate, tensions are less likely to arise. 

If they do arise, there are generally more resources in 
the group- centered climate to channel or reduce these 
deterrents to learning (p, 118), 

The idea that such two - fold classifications were inadequate was 
suggested by Bush (19^i4.)« He presented data which indicated the 
existence of several "types” of teachers and that certain types ai^ 
able to establish more effective relationships with certain "types" of 
pupils. He distinguished three types of pupils and teachers initially 
(on a tentative^ speculative basis) and s^aggested that "a certain type 
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of student tends to work successfully with one, rather than another, type 
of teacher" (p. 17°) . The three "types" of teachers were "academic* (or 
"subject-matter oriented"), "child-centered" (or a "counseling type"), 
and "creative" (oriented toward fostering creativity). The children 
were classified as "academic," "pupils with predominantly emotional 
needs," and "creative" pupils. Bush felt. that "it is probably because 
of attempts to appraise all teachers according to the same criteria, 
assuming all are tiying to be the same type, that such low correlations 
are obtained in studies of teaching competence and few universal 

characteristics are found for all 'good' teachers" (p. 181 ). 

Sharing Bush' s feeling that there are several kinds of teachers and 
several kinds of pupils and that they interact differentially, Heil, 
Powell, and Feifer (I960) explored the achievement and friendliness gains 
made by four types of elementaiy school children under the guidance of 
three types of teachers. Dsing a story completion method with pupils in 
fifty Brooklyn classrooms the authors identified the children as 1) con- 
formers, 2) opposers, 3) waverers, or U) strivers. The teachers were 
identified as A) turbulent, B) self-controlling, or C) fearful by means 
of an interast inventory (Manifold Interest Schedule). Results showed 
the "sslf-oontroUed" teacher to be generally more effective. The 
"tux'bulent" teacher appeared to work equally well with "conforming" and 
"striving" children, but significantly less well with "opposing" or 
"wavering" (anxious) children. The "fearful" teacher was significantly 

less effective generally. 

An important additional finding of HeU's study was the lack of ary 
correlation (r - .O 7 O) between the measure of pupil gain and the overall 
observer rating, baaed upon dimensions of classroom behavior "generally 
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assumed to be effective in promoting learning'^ (p« 58)# As was suggested 
in the studljr by Hughes, results of this research show that, In many 
instances, ‘*the teachers receiving poorer ratings by observers are the 
ones obtaining higher achievement with chlldaren** (p# 66) • Although the 
overall behavior ratings of the teachers (involving 19 dimensions of 
teacher behavior, psychological climate, and pupil behavior) weire un- 
correlated with pupil achievement gains, an examination of the profile 
of the “self-controlled” teacher suggests the importance of consistency, 
structure, routine activities, and orderliness - especially for “opposing” 

or “wavering” (anxious) children. 

With the intent of isolating significant specific aspects of the 
classroom behavior of teachers, a group of aresearchers under the leader- 
ship of Jacob Kounln (1961) has been investigating audience reactions 
to specific techniques of classroom control. In one study college 
students who had witnessed a male classmate admonished for coming late 
to class were found to be affected significantly by it. Under an 

I 

experimental condition - in which the instructor threatened “This cannot 
help but affect ny evaluation of you and your grade” - students reported 
significantly lower judgments of the instructors* helpfVilness, likeabili- 
ty, freedom from authoritarianism, and fairness when compared to reports 
by students who witnessed a supportive control measure (i.e. asking the 
late-comer to be on time in the future and then offering help in acquiring 
the lecture material he had missed). Threatening techniques also resulted 
in higher ratings of classroom tension# 

3h an experiment in regular classrooms with eighth and ninth grade 

children Ryan, Gump and Kounin (1961) studied the effects of three 

> 

“desist- techniques#” Under one condition the teacher was punitive and 



intense. When a pre-trained male student got up while slides were being 
shown and sharpened his pencil the teacher stalked toward him^ saying 
“Hey you, who do you think you are?” in a firm, irritated voice j put 
her arm on his shoulders in a gesture of pushing him into his seat and 
said, “Now sit down*. If you ever do that again, 1*11 really make trouble 
for you” (p, 237 ). A second condition involved a matter-of-fact repri- 
mand - i.e# ”Don*t do that again. Please sit down in your seat now,” 
Under the third condition the teacher indicated her awareness of the 
behavior but did nothing about it. When the effects on the audience 
children were compared onder the three conditions the piaiitive technique 
was found to result in ”the subjects* rating the deviancy as *most 
serious,* the degree of interference with attention to the task as 
* greatest,* the teacher as * making too much of an issue* over the event, 
the experience *most discomforting,* and the teacher *oest able to main- 
tain ojrder in a class of * tough kids*” (p, 237) • The simple reprimand 
resulted in the students reporting the highest ratings for teacher 
faizness and paying more attention to the lesson after witnessing the 
event. Under the “ignoring” condition pupils rated the teacher highest 
in her liking for children but thought the misbehavior most likely to 

recur, 

Elizabeth Alden (19^9) investigated audience reactions to specific 
“desist- techniques” used by a visiting teacher. Four conditions of 
teacher “expertness” and “liking** for children were established by 
vaiying the experimenter* s introduction of the new teacher. All the 
experimental groups of fifth grade school children were given a lesson 
in secret writing, “A *high expert* was introduced as Icnowing all about 



codes end as having a high position in the military Intelligence for 
coding and decoding secret codes| the *lovr expert* was introduced not 
as an expert but simply as a teacher who had agreed to teach the lesson* 
The *high liking* new teacher was introduced as being veiy fond of 
children and the *low liking* as not caring about children one way or 
another’* (reported by Kounin, Gump and i^an, 1961; p* 239)* Two control 
techniques used resulted in eight treatment groups# In four groups a 
**t ask* focused’* desist*technique was used • i«e« **I see a boy playing 
with some paper clips# Because secret writing demands concentrationj^ 

I don* t see how he can learn much about it when he plays with things 
instead of paj^ing attention#’* In the other four groups the control 
technique employed was ’’approval- focused** * i#e# ”I see a boy playing 
with some paper clips# I just don’t like a boy who plays with things 
when he should be paying attention.” 

Alden found that when compared to ratings of the teachers made 
before the lesson the ** task-focused” desist-technique increased audience- 
children’s ratings of the teacher’s skill in handling children and 
increased their rated degree of interest in secret writing. This result 
was present under all four teacher introduction conditions# In addition^ 
Alden found that ’’when an expert teacher used a task-focused technique 
it increased the children’s judgment of how much she liked pupils and 
would be inclined to reward pupils; it resulted in the pupils considering 
the deviances she corrected as being more serious and feeling less in- 
clined to misbehave themselves; and it led to a greater amount of 
information recalled by the pupils from the lecture itself. The 
influence of being introduced as having high liking for children made 
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a significant difference on one measurements a teacher with high liking 
for children and high expertness using task-focused desist-techniques 
resulted in pupils feeling more inclined toward discussing personal matters 
with her” (reported by Kounln, Gump and Ifyan, 196lj p. 2U0). 

As part of an extensive research project investigating pupil self- 
concept and achievement motivation in naturalistic classroom settings 

m 

Pauline S. Sears (19^7> I960) studied the classroom behavior of eleven 
teachers from the Kindergarten level through the sixth grade for five 
days in the fall, quarter and five days in the spring. Time samplings of 
teacher rewarding, punishing, and teaching behavior wore made hy a trained 
group of observers. Interobserver agreement ranging from .75 to .85 on 
major categories was obtained after a series of training sessions In 
which the same teacher was scored by two or three observers independently. 
Unpublished results of this pilot study indicate that within the range 
of behavior observed in seven classrooms at the fifth and sixth grade 
level superior pupil achievement, creativity, and self-esteem were re- 
lated positively to the proportion of time the teacher listened 
attentively to individual children or the group. Supporting individual 
children by showing personal interest appeared to be related to superior 
creativity in both boys and girls. Although the small number of classes 
studied did not permit tests of significance the positive influence of 
reward by emphasizing a child* s remark and taking a role of equality with 
the children in activities and games was suggested. Punishment in which 
the teacher implied by a word or caution or a reminder that the child* s 
behavior was inappropriate appeared to be negatively related to pupil 
self-concept, achievement, and creativity. Other findings suggested the 
importance to pupil self-esteem of praising a child for his ability. 



controlling by roasonlng with him or by asking for an explanation of the 
situation, and instructing by eliciting a child's interpretation or 

solution. 

These and other studies of classroom teacher behavior (Smith, 19$9, 
1960j Aschner, 19^8) suggest the following guidelines for further 

research: 

1) Research into classroom teacher behavior calls for specific 
criteria expressed in terms of measurable dimensions of pupil behavior, 
rather than judgments of competence by supervisors, administrators, or 

other specialists, 

2) The complexity of transactions in the classroom calls for an 
analysis of the observable dimensions of the process, using reliable 
information gathered in the classi*oom as the events occur, 

3) The multiplicity of purposes and needs of both teachers and 
pupils calls for the identification of the manner in which specific 
behaviors of pupils elicit specific types of teacher behavior, and how 
specific personality characteristics of pupils or teachers relate to the 

types of sequences observed, 

U) At this time, a number of variables or dimensions of the process 
of transaction in tha classroom appear to warrant further study} among 

them are these: 

a. the manner in which teachers divide their time into molar 
categories communication and non-communication, both affective and 

cognitive 

b. the maimer in which approval is manifest 

c. the manner in which disapproval is nanifest 



•*l8» 

a. the manner In which non-affective teacher communication 
of Information occurs 

e. the manner in which teachers receive information 

f . tne manner in which tMCbers express the authority vested 

in their positions 

g. the shifts and plateaus In emotional tone or mood which 

tend to set the climate of the classroom 

h. the publicity of the communications of pupils and teachers 

i. the types of pupil behavior which elicit approval or 

disapproval 

the content or nature of the non-affective information 
communicated 

k. the dimensions of the cognitive restructuring which occurs 
in the piTOcess of transaction 

l. the manner in which the behavior of teachers in proceeding 
from one transaction to another implies covertly the approval or 
disapproval of some previous behavior of a child or the class 

m. the direction of the communications of teachers, whether 
to a boy, girl, sub-group, or the class as a whole 

5) Several situational variables also appear to be of importance* 
a, the activity level of the chUdren in the classroom 
b# the noise level of the classroom activity 

c. the time of day (or the time or part of the period) 

d. the day of the week (Fridays in contrast to Mondays, 

for example) 

e. the subject matter being studied at the time 



ERIC 






f. the numoer of pupils in the class 

g. the proportion of boys in the class 

h. the time of the year, whether early fall (when limits 
are unclear) or later when the expectations for behavior have 
been clearly defined and understood 

6) Classification of teacher-pupil classroom transactions into 
types or patterns should rest upon data obtained in the on-going setting 
rather than exclusively upon data gathered with pupils or teachers 
independently. This is not to say that studies of transacticxi of 
specific ’’typos” of pupils and teachers should not be carried out, but 
that patterns of transaction are in part a product of the setting itself. 

7) Results of previous studies indicate that there may be types of 
teachei>pupil transactions which are particularly related to specific 
persistent personality factors in both teachers and pupils. 

]h the present investigation attention has been given first to the 
affective dimensions of teacher-pupil transactions and the kinds of 
behavior of boys and girls which elicit specific types of overt teacher 
controlling and instructional behavior. The manner in which specific 
dimensions of cognitive functioning on the part of individual children 
are elicited or suppressed by specific cognitive characteristics of 
teacher communications has not been investigated. In the pages to follow 
the variables which were selected for Inclusion in the study are described. 
These have been selected with the view of testing the hypotheses posed 



earlier. 
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Procedure 

Subjects . Several oommunities in the San Francisco Bay area were 
considered as possible locations for this study* After discussions 
with the adrainistrative personnel in some of the larger school dis- 
tricts, it was decided that the El Roble Unified School District would 
provide the best opportunity. The district was large enough so that a 
sufficiently large number of middle grade classrooms were available and 
a good working relationship with personnel in the district had been 
established through cooperative activities in the past. In particular, 
the current study was initiated as an outgrowth of an extended Investi- 
gation of self-esteem and achievement motivation under the direction of 
Pau3.ine S. Sears of Stanford University, a research project centered In 
the El Roble elementaiy schools. 

Many factors contribute to the quality of the schools in El Roble. 

The community is adjacent to a large university and is close enough to 
San Francisco to serve as a residential area for business, professional, 
and skilled personnel employed in the city. El Roble has its own light 
industrial facilities, research institutions, and specialized agencies 
of government and private enterprise which attract highly educated 
persons with a wide range of specialized skills and interests. The number 
of qualified persons applying each year for teaching positions in bhe El 
Roble schools always exceeds the number of openings and highly selective 
emplqyment practices are possible. The district carries on its own 
educational research program and the curriculum and methods of instruction 
are regarded by professional persons as representative of the better, 




"modem” practices. . 
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The study was designed to xnaxiinize the possible Influence of par 
tlcular patterns of teacher classroom behavior upon a given group of 
elementary school pupils. To this end the period of data collection 
was planned to cover one school year and only classrooms in which 
teachers were responsible for the major areas of the curriculian with a 
single group of children were selected. Situations in which team teach- 
ing or departmentalization were being practiced were not included. 

The sample was further narrowed to take advantage of the existing 
measurement and evaluation program of the EL Roble school system which 
called for mental ability testing in the fourth and sixth grades in 
October I960. Use of fourth and sixth grade classrooms provided dif- 
ferential analysis by grade level and age of pupil, and sampled the 

range of practices in the middle grades. 

Working through the central office of the district, all the teachers 

in ten school buildings (who were teaching at the fourth or sixth grad© 
levels) were invited to come to meetings to hear about the research. 

These schools wbre selected to reflect the general geographical dis- 
tribution of the twenty-one school buildings in the district and the range 
of socio-economic status of the general population. After an explanation 
of the general purposes of the study, the teachers interested, among those 
with self-contained classrooms, were invited to participate. From the pool 
of approximately forty who came to the meetings about thirty-five were both 
interested and willing to participate, but only twenty-one were found to 
have self-contained classrooms. These twenty-one were distributed through 



nine elamentaiy (K-6) schools in the district. Table 1 presents the 
distribution of the sample by grade level and sex. 



Table 1 

Teacher Saa?)le Distribution by Grade Level and Sex 



Group 



Fourth Grade 



Sixth Grade 



Total 



Men 



h 



9 



13 



Women 



6 



2 



8 



Total 



10 



11 



21 



Those teachers who had indicated an interest but could not be 
included because of team teaching or departmentalization were used,,^ in 
part, in practice runs using the instrument of observation and analysis 
and in obtaining reliability estimates for the newly developed procedures. 

The pupil sample selected by this process included 266 boys and 2Ul 
girls for whom complete data were finally obtained. These children 
represented 96.U per cent of the total number of pupils registered in 
the research classrooms for the period August I960 - June 1961. 

As a group, these children are quite ^representative of the United 
States as a whole. The mean socio-economic status of the total group 
(using the seven-point Hollingshead Index of Social Position . ) 
was 2.2 with a standard deviation of .66. This places the sample of 
children primarily in the top three categories of the - i.e. children 

whose fathers are higher executives, proprietors of large concerns, major 
professionals, proprietors of medium sized businesses, or minor profession- 
als. Relatively few children in the sample came from families where fathers 
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wer 0 6n^loy6d as clerical workers^ sales workers^ technicians^ farmers^ 
skilled manual workers, machine operators or semi-skilled workers, 

unskilled laborers, or share croppers, 

A comparison of the achievement and mental ability (’’school-learned 

« 

ability”) of the children in the sample with the national norms published 
for the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) and the School and 
College Ability Tests (SCAT) by the Educational Testing Service also 
illustrates the 15.mited range represented. Table 2 presents the group 
means and percentile rankings in achievement and mental ability for the 
fourth and sixth grade groups. 



Table 2 

Group Means and Percentile Values 
for Pupil Achievement and Mental Ability by Grade Level 



Group 



Achievement (STEP)^ 



Mental Ability (SCAT)’’ 



Heading Mathematics 





Mean 


^ile 


Mean 


^ile 


Fourth Grade 


270 


85 


25U 


82 


Sixth Grade 


282 


V 


266 


8U 



Total 

Mean ^tile 

2^3 88 

269 83 



^Achievement was measured in May and June and, therefore, fifth and seventh 
grade fall norms have been used, 

^Mental ability was measured in October and fourth and sixth grade fall 
norms have been used. 



^The Seq uential Tests of Educational Progress, Technical Report, Catalog 
No, O 3 I-OO- 9 , and The School and College Ability Tests , Tec hnical Report, 
Catalog No. 150-00-9, Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1957. 
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Research dealen . The overaU design of the study called for the following 
schedule of observation and measure went: 



Antecedent or concomitant 
variables 



Intervening variables - Consequent variables 



Fall 

a) Pupil variables 
-mental ability 
-socio-economic status 
-chronological age 



c) 



Winter 

Classroom variables 

-teacher-pupil trane- 
action variables 

-activity level 



Spring 

d) Pupil variables 
-achievement 
-self-concept 
-creative thinking 



b) Situational variables 

-class size 

-proportion of boys 

-sex of teacher 

-experimental class 
(SMSG) 



-grade level 



and data collactlon prooedures, . Pupil mental ability was 
measured using the C ooperative School and College Ablli jg Jests (SCAT) 
of the Educational Testing Service. Spring academic achievement (reading 
and mathematics) was measured with the Educational Testing Service 
Cooperative Sequential Tests of Educational (STEP). Statistical 

characteristics of these tests may be found in Appendix B, 

Occupation of the fathers of the pupils in the sairgile and the 

I r.dex of Social Position formed the basis for estimations 

of socio-economic status ,, 

Pupil self-concept regarding general personal competence in school 
activities and classroom tasks was measured using an inventory modified 
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from one devised by Pauline S, Sears of the Laboratoiy of Human Develop- 
ment, Stanford University. The Sears self-concept measure was extended 
to include areas of creativity as well as mental abilities of a more 
conventional nature. A copy of the Self-concept Inventory has been 
included in Appendix B. Reliability estimates for the instrument were 
obtained by the test-re test method in one of the sixth grade classrooms 
in the sample with a four week interval between administrations. Relia- 
bility coefficients of .85 and .82, for height of self-concept and 
differentiation of self-concept respectively, were obtained. 

The Kaya Puzzles Test, a creative thinking test developed 1:^ Esin 
Kaya at New York University for use with elementaiy school children, was 
used to obtain measures of flexibility, problem solving, synthesis, and 
originality. A reliability estimate of .71 was obtained for the total 
battery using a split-half method and the Spearman-Brown correction 
(Appendix 6). 

Pupil chronological age, grade placement, class size, proportion of 
boys in each class, sex of teacher, and existence of an experimental 
mathematics curriculum (SMSG) we3?e determined by examination of school 
records or direct observation. 

In order to obtain data on variables of teacher- pupil transaction 
and the activity levels of the children in the various classrooms an 
instrument of observation and analysis was developed. A manual which 
described the instrument, the Transaction Sa mple • Classroom (TSC), and 
its use nas been included in Appendix B. The following variables, many 
of which were identified earlier (pp. 17-18), are measured by the 



instrument: 
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* 



1, manifest teacher approval (approval) 

2, manifest teacher disapproval (disapproval) 

3, non-affectivQ teacher communication of information (Instruction) 

U. non-affect ive teacher apace iving of information (listening) 

manifest teacher expression of authority (source of authority) 

6# emotional tone or mood of teacher (tone or mood) 

7, publicity of teacher and pupil communications (publicity) 

8* type of pupil behavior approved or disapproved (regarding 
approval or disapproval 

9. content or nature of non-affective communicated information 
(regarding instruction or listening) 

10. covert sequential teacher reinforcement of pupil behavior 
(sequential reinforcement) 

11, direction of teacher communication - either boy, girl, group, 
or class as a whole (direction) 

12. teacher scanning or observational behavior (observation) 

13, teacher solitaiy behavior or personal activity (personal activity) 
lU. teacher transaction with adults (communication with adults) 

15. teacher absence from the classroom, on an errand, etc. (absent 
from room) 

16. activity level of children in the classroom (activity level) 

17. subject matter area of the curriculum at the time of transaction 

18. time of day 

The phrases in parentheses indicate the names of the variables as 
they are referred to- in the TSG Manual and in subsequent pages of this 
report. 
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Rather than identify teacher and pupil ”types“ before hand and 
investigate the relationships between the behavior of these types in 
the classroom, the approach taken in this research has been to identify , 
at the moment of transaction, the specific types of behavior on the part 
of the pupils which elicited specific types of behavior of teachers. It 
is recognisied, however, that ultimately it will be necessary to identify 
the manner in which individual pupils with specific personality charac- 
teristics respond in the classrooms to specific patterns of teacher 
behavior. 

The TSC, as developed for this research, combines observation of 
events in the classroom as they occur with the use of a magnetic tape 
recorder to record verbal behavior. The method enploys a 15 second 
observational time-sampling technique which is synchronized with a signal 
superimposed on the tape recording. The analysis and encoding of the 
classroom transactions are made later when there is adequate time to 
listen to the verbal transactions over and over again and to relate them 
to the objective information recorded by the observer. 

Early in January 1961, before the regular data gathering observations 
in the sample classrooms were to begin, several practice observations were 
made in trial classrooms. Simultaneous observations were made, with two 
observers using synchronized watches, for several class sessions on sub- 
sequent days.^ Between observations the recorded data were compared to 
locate areas of unreliability in the process of measurement. After 



2The principal investigator and Margaret Pintler, a research assistant^ 
on the staff of the Laboratoiy of Human Development, made the observations. 
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several practice runs in a third grade classroom, a satisfactory level of 
agreement had been obtained and a sixth gr^de was selected to try out the 
instrument of observation and the recording technique on an extended basis. 
Simultaneous observations and tape recordings were made for four full 
mornings on consecutive days. After the first day in the sixth grade an 
analysis of areas of disagreement was made and the instrument of obser- 
vation was refined and extended as necessary. No further adjustments or 
refinements of the instrument were made during the last three days of 
observation. Estimates of observer reliability which were obtained using 
data from the final three mornings ranged from a low of .86 on “direction 
of teacher transaction" to a high of ,97 on "publicity of transaction" 

(Table 3) . 

Observations and data recording were begun on January 17th and 
continued, virtually without interruption, through Friday, March 2 h, 1961. 
Each teacher was observed for three full mornings and had been told in 
advance when the observer would arrive. The two observers who had been 
trained in the trial classrooms gathered all the data, alternating class- 
rooms each day so that (with two exceptions) teachers were observed by 
both persons. This was done to try to randomize over days of observation 
any observer bias that had not been eliminated in the training period. 

It might be added, at this point, that in the present report only 



data from the third morning of observation have been used. The original 
plan called for an analysis of data gathered on all three days but time 
demands have required the restriction of the present phase of analysis 
to data from the third morning. This decision was made after examination 
of the data from the third morning indicated that it had relatively high 
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internal consistency (Table 3 ) . It was, also, the subjective experience 
of the two observers that the teachers became relatively more relaxed and 
involved in their duties after the first day and seemed to forget the 
presence of the observer entirely for long periods of time* Testimony of 
the teachers after the observation se<|uence was completed tended to support 
this contention. However, no check on observer effects was possible in 
the present analysis. 

The tapes which were made in the trial sixth grade classroom were 
analyzed by the principal investigator and a research assistant, inde» 
pendently. After discussion of areas of disagreement, sections of the 
Transaction Sample s Classroom (TSG) relating to tape analysis were 
revised and extended to clarify the categories and allow for contingencies 
which had not been foreseen. With the TSG manual in its final form, 
independent analyses of twenty-five minutes of transaction in each of 
four research classrooms (or about UOO units of behavior in all) were 
made by the principal investigator and the research assistant. Coeffi- 
cients of agreement between tape analysts ranged from a low of .U? (for 
the type of behavior approved or disapproved) to a high of .92 (for the 
type of molar behavior engaged in by the teacher - that is, whether 
approving, disapproving, instructing, listening, observing, etc.^). 

Table 3 presents reliability and validity estimates for the dimensions 
of classroom transaction measured and analyzed in this study. 



^TSC Manual, Appendix B (p. 8 ). 
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Table 3 



Reliability and Validity Estimates for Dimensions of Transaction (TSC) 



Dimension Inter-observer 

or Inter-scorer 
agreement 

T - tape coding 
0 ■* observation 


Stability of 
tape analysis 
over four mo. 
interval 


Average 
stability 
of all data 
within the 
third mom. 


Average 
stability 
of all 
data used 
in this 
report 


Molar behavior® 


T .92 


.93 






Approval techniques 


T .51 


•90 


.62 


.73 


Disapproval techniques T .6U 


•5U 


.55 


.7^ 


Instruction techniques T .65 


•8U 


.85 


.85 


Listening techniques 


0 .92 


c 


.SU 


.5U 


Source of authority 


T .91 


.88 


.70 


.76 


Mood or tone 


T .7U 


.95 


.62 


.77 


Publicity of 
transaction 


0 .97 




.88 


.88 


Regarding type of 
behavior controlled 


T .1*7 


«71 


.61 


.7U 


Regarding content of 
instruction or 
listening 


T .73 


.81 


.67 


.8U 


Sequential reinforce' 
ment 


T .70 


.76 


.8U 


.8U 


Direction of 
transaction 


0 ,86 




.76 


.81 


Activity level of 
pupils 


0 .96 


__c 







^Molar behavior includes approval, disapproval, instruction, listening, 
observation, communication with adults, personal activity, and absence 
from the classroom. 

'^Not computed. 

®Based on observer* s records onlv« 
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Included in Table 3 a» etabiUtjr ooeffioients for the proeesa of 
tape analysis. Since the principal investigator analyzed all the tapes 
(recorded on the third morning of observation) after having first obtained 
satisfactory levels of inter-scorer agreement, as mentioned above, it was 
felt that some measure of the consistenqr and stabUity of the analyst 
over the period of tape analysis was needed. Consequently the tapes from 
the four classrooms initially used to get inter-soorer agreement were set 
aside until aU the other data had been collected and the tapes from the 
other seventeen classrooms had been scored. Thus, it was four months 
later when the tapes from the four classrooms were finally rasoored. The 
second column in Table 3 presents the coefficients of agreement between 
the two sets of data scored by the same person with a four month period 

Intervening. 

The final two columns of Table 3 are based upon a correlation of 
scores from split-halves of the data obtained during the third morning of 
observation in each of the classrooms. Halves were obtained by taking 
every other consecutive decade of satqpling, representing alternating 
periods of two and one-half minutes each. The Spearman-Brown correotxon 
was used to estimate internal consistency (stability over episodes) . Of 
the 123 values designated (as points along or types within the eleven 
dimensions Included in this analysis) ninety-nine reached or exceeded a 
level of .50. Those categories of the dimensions which showed a stability 
of less than .50 were excluded from further analysis in the current phase 
of the study. It was assumed that, although the data appeared to have 
been reliably measured, the teacher's behavior was so erratic (i.e., the 
values obtained so unstable) that an extended period of observation would 
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hava been necessary to obtain usernl data* The final column (at the right 
hand side of Table 3 ) presents the average level of stability'' of the data 
used in this report. 

Spring testing of the pupils in the san^le classrooms began on May ^ 
and continued through June 8 ^ 1961. The total number of pupils enrolled 
throughout the entire school year was 526. There were 19 pupils who had 
to be dropped because of absences during the original testing days and 
the make-up periods* As was mentioned earlier^i the 5^7 children remaining 
in the sample, for whom data was obtained on all variables, comprised 96 *U 
per cent of those registered from October th 3 X 5 ugh June* 

The spring measures of pupil variables were made by the principal 
investigator in the regular classrooms when single classrooms in a particu- 
lar building were Involved^ or in the multi-pulpdse rooms, When ■ several 
research classrooms were located in one building. Care was tak^n to 
insure privacy and quiet during the administration period and an oppor- 
tunity for rest between sessions . Two mornings on ooneacutive days were 
used to complote the testing for each group* 

The directions given to the pupils for completing the Kaya Ih^zzles 
Test and the Self-concept Inventory are given in Appendix B. The SCAT 
reading and mathematics sub- tests were given, as directed in the published 
manual.^ Reliability and other statistical characteristics of the several 
instruments used are summarized in Appendix B. 



^Direct .ions for ad minis ter ir,g sc orir.ig the Sequential Tests of 

E^catior.-al. Pro^ress7“Catalog No. O3C-OO-O, Cc^^rative Test Division, 
Educational Tasting^Service, Princeton, N. J., 19^7. 
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j^jiaiysis of "th© (Js.’ts and findings 



A modiaed covariance procedure was used to test the signifioanoe 
of the "classroom condition." Pupils were assigned scores 
not assigned to a particular classroom in the sample, ^ if present 
in a particular classroom) and these scores were employed in a mul- 
tiple regression least stjuares solution. Two regression equations 
for each target variable were obtained - one which included the 
classroom "scores" as predictors along with mental ability, socio- 
economic status, chronological age, and sex of pupil; and one v*ioh 
employed only the last four variables. The significance of the dif- 
ference between the two residual variances in each case was tested 



using the F ratio* 

Table U presents the results of the analysis of covariance for 
eight target variables. Residual sums of squares were obtained from 
the two regression equations in each case and used to compute F 
according to the follovdng formula: 



(1st resid ual - 2nd residual)/ m-1 
2nd residual/ (N-n-1) 



where: 1st residual 

t 4 



2nd residual 



n 

N 

n 



residual sum of squares mth four pre 
dictors 

residual sum of squares with twenty- 
four predictors 

number of classrooms (21) 

number of subjects (507) 

number of predictors in the 2nd 
regression equation ( 2 I 4 .) 



Table U 



Analysis of covariance^ - classroom condition 



Target variable Source^ Sum 



1. 


Height of 
self concept 






(SC FjiO 


be 


2* 


Differentiation 
of self concept 


a. 




(sc S.D. - 99 
items) 


b* 


3. 


Reading achieve- 
ment (STEP) 


St • 






b. 


h. 


Ifethematics 

achievement 


a* 




(STEP) 


b* 




Creative think- 
ing - fle:dbility 


3i% 




(Kaya Puzzles 
Tef^t } 


b* 


6. 


Creative think- 
ing - problem- 


a* 




solving (Kaya 
Puzzles Test) 


b. 


7. 


Creative think- 
ing - synthesis 


a« 




(Kaya Puzzles 
Test) 


b. 


8. 


Creative think- 
ing - originality 


a* 




(Kaya Puzzles 


b« 



Test) 



of squares 


Adjusted 






df 


F 


P , 


21.21 


20 


2.53 


<c01 


202.07 


ii82 






2.11* 


20 


1.87 


<v05 


27.61* 


U82 






6U.U8 


20 


2.78 


C.oi 


S53.81* 


182 






21.91* 


20 


1.89 


<.o^ 


280.03 


U82 






12.31* 


20 


2.U8 


C-.Ol 


119.91* 


U32 






88.33 


20 


3.51* 


^^'•OOX 


601.03 


U82 




22.51 


20 


3.69 


<.001 


11*7.08 


U82 






57.01 


20 


3.71* 


<.001 


367.28 


l;82 







^Adjusted for pupil mental ability (SCAT), socio-economic status 
(Hollingshead Index of Social Position), chronological age, and 
sex« 

^Source of variances a* s remainder (residual 1 minus residual 2) 

b, s residual 2 (vdth 2^ predictors) 
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The resiiLts of this analysis support the first hypothesis - 
that there are significant effects of placement within one or another 
of the twenty-one research classrooms. The differences between 
classrooms (including classroom teacher behavior) are significant 
in terms of pupil self concept and creative tliinking as well as 

academic achievement* 

With support for the siguifioanoe of the classroom condition 
attention oar be turned to the characteristics of the several 
classrooms which might be responsible for the differences observed 

in the target pupil variables. 

In addition to the dimensions of teacher behavior predicted 

to be of iitqjortanoe (research hypotheses 2 throu^ a number of 
other factors such as the size of the class, the proportion of boys 
in the class, the general activity level of the children, the sex 
of the teacher, the grade level, and the preser.ce (or absence) of 
such curricular innovations as the experimental SMSO (School Mathe- 
matics Study Group) instructional program, were investigated. 

These situational classroom characteristics are presented in Table 5. 

Through the covariance method and the device of assignitig scores 
(zero or one ) to each student to indicate absence or prissence, respec- 
tively, in a given classroom, a useful index of the relationship cf 
the ^classroom condition” to the target pupil variables vias ob 
tained. The several sets of regression weights (B xjeights) entering 
into the multiple regression equations (one equation for each of the 
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Table $ 



General characteristics of the research classrooms 



Classroom No. 
and Code No. 


SI.6G 


Grade 

Level 


Class 

Size 


Prop, 
of Boys 


Activity 


Sex of 
Teacher 


1. 


T-03 


no 


h 


31 


61 


1.U5 


M 


2. 


T-OU 


no 


6 


2^ 


6U 


1.98 


M 


3. 


T-05 


no 


6 


30 


1^7 


1.60 


M 




T-06 


no 


6 


22 


68 


2.20 


M 




T-07 


yes 


U 


26 


50 


1.18 


M 


6. 


T-08 


no 


6 


28 


5U 


.95 


M 


7. 


T-09 


no 


6 


32 


56 


2.28 


M 


8. 


T-10 


yes 


6 


2k 


kl 


.30 


M 


9. 


T-11 


no 


6 


31 


U3 


1.U8 


M 


10. 


T-12 


no 


6 


26 


5U 


.89 


M 


11. 


T-13 


yes 


U 


31 


39 


1.23 


M 


12. 


T-lU 


no 


6 


25 


68 


1.30 


M 


13. 


T-15 


no 


h 


28 


57 


1.57 


M 


lU. 


T-52 


no 


k 


28 


57 


.63 


F 


1^. 


T-53 


no 


6 


25 


60 


.70 


F 


16. 


T-?U 


no 


U 


26 


Ii6 


2.07 


F 


17. 


T-53 


no 




32 


iiU 


2.19 


F 


18. 


T-56 


yes 


U 


26 


5U 


.62 


F 


19. 


T-37 


no 


U 


26 


5ii 


1.69 


F 


20. 


T-58 


yes 


U 


32 


50 


1.35 


F 


21. 


T-39 


no 


6 


27 


a 


1.02 


F 



o 
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eight target pupil variables) form a set of such indices. These 
weights reflect correlation v/ith the target variables after adjust- 
ments have been made for pupil mental ability (SCAT)j socio-economic 
status^ chronological age, and sex. Table 6 presents the weights 
for the eight target variables - height of self concept (SC Mh), 
differentiation of self concept (SC SD), reading achievement (STEP), 
mathematics achievement (STEP), and the creative thinking factors - 
flexibility, problem-solving, synthesis (organization), and originality 
(Kaya Puzzles Test). 

Relationships of general characteristics to the target pupil variables . 
Using the B wei^ts as "scores’* assigned to each of the research 
classrooms an intercorrelation matrix was computed. The relationships 
obtained for the general classroom factors are given in Table 7. 

These results indicate that children in the SM5G classrooms 
had significantly higher self concepts and were superior in reading 
performance in the spring measures. Their mathematics scores were 
higher but not significantly so even •v’dth a one-tailed test (^ <.07). 

Fourth grade children had significantly higher self concepts 
and differentiated less among areas of school competence. That is, 
there ?ras a halo effect with respect to self concept among the fourth 
grade children. They felt more competent and this sense of positive 
self-esteem generalized to all areas of the curriculum. Fourth 
grade children (in contrast to sixth) also made significantly 
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; Teacher-pupil Trahsac ti ons 

, * 4 

Table 6 



^{ultiple regression coefficients (B weights) 
for eight target variables 



Variable 


SC m 


SC SD 


Read 0 


1. 


A (liln.) 


.719 


2.1*91 


-6.571 


2. 


SCAT 


.130 


-.01*3 


1.371 


3» 


SES 


.012 


,000 


-.081 




CA 


-.077 


-.031 


-.115 


5* 


Sex^ 


-.073 


.016 


-.162 


6. 


T-03 


.05'7 


.01*8 


-.295 


7. 


T-OU 


.035 


-.033 


— c2**2 


8. 


T-05 


-.369 


,11*3 


-.1*50 




T-06 


-.522 


-.002 


-.71*9 


10 0 


T-07 


.153 


-.072 


.150 


11, 


T-08 


-.398 


.031 


.131 


12.-. 


T-09 


-.205 


.109 


-.1*55 


13. 


T-10 


.286 


.106 


.025 


lU. 


T-11 


.021 


.082 


.136 


1^0 


T-12 


-.289 


.075 


-.33!* 


16* 


T-13 


.038 


-.058 


.921 


17. 


T-lU 


-.131 


.100 


-.357 


18 c 


T-15 


.31U 


-,i53 


-.012 


19. 


T-52 


.150 


,oU5 


.829 


20. 


T-53 


-.1*77 


.091* 


-.269 


21. 


T-5U 


.ltli7 


-.01*1* 


-.269 


22. 


t-55 


.136 


-.120 


.368 


23. 


T->6 


.22lt 


-.071* 


-.01*9 


2U. 


T-57 


.272 


—.169 


.hSl 


25. 


T-58 


•53U 


-.097 


.693 


26. 


T-59 


-.257 


-.007 


-.261 



Frob* 

Matho Fle-:^ Solv. Synth. Orig« 



.078 


-7.31*0 


-.158 


-3.167 


-9 .165 


icoeo 


.389 


.370 


,308 


.1*76 


.005 


-,018 


-.1L2 


.005 


-.01*9 


- 03.91+ 


-.002 


-.097 


-.168 


-.031* 


.107 


-.083 


-.0(1* 


-.078 


-.071 


-0OI6 


.039 


.310 


-.113 


-.239 


-0I81 


-.339 


— .826 


-.327 


-.733 


->*102 


-.11*9 


,2lj6 


.078 


-.151* 


-.219 


.076 


-,396 


-.151* 


-.281* 


-«U21 


-.212 


-.1*81; 


-.621* 


-.365 


.039 


.138 


.260 


.1*1*7 


.130 


-.087 


-.190 


-.116 


-.075 


.287 


.237 


-.130 


-.11*2 


.278 


.371 


-c0l6 


.021 


.1*62 


.265 


-.1*36 


.127 


— c0x5 


.033 


.233 


-.103 


.361 


tl65 


.951* 


.01*9 


-.035 


-.099 


-.071 


-.303 


.078 


-.010 


0O2I 


-.063 


-.057 


-.1*97 


-.561 


oliOU 


c 29 h 


.902 


-.005, 


.073 


.075 




.055 


.138 


.177 


-.170 


.119 


-.121* 


.181 


.521* 


.077 


.350 


-.196 


.109 


.575 


.113 


-.238 


-.59U 


-.006 


-.053 


-.30I1 


.173 


.123 


.001* 


.585 


.382 


.251 


.1*55 


.081* 


.1*17 


-0I97 


-.159 


-.361 


-.11*3 


-.162 



^Sex of pupil - employ weight with sign as given if male, vdth reversed 
sign if female o 
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Table 7 

Relationships of general classroom characteristics 
to target pupil variables 

Target pupil variables 
Prob 



Characteristic SC Mh SC SD Read Math Flex Solv Synth Prig 



1. 


SMSG (1 = yes, 
0 = no) 


-.23 


.liU® .35 


-.10 


♦05 


-.10 


.10 


2. 


Grade level 
(U or 6) 


.73® 


-.62b -.19 


-.U7a 


-.2U 


.31 


-.2U 


3. 


Sex of teacher 
(0 = F, 1 5 M) 


.ko 


-,3U -.17 


-.38 


-.06 


-.lit 


-.58^ 


h. 


Class size #21 


-.03 


.U2 .35 


.36 






.16 




Proportion of -.29 
boys 


.16 


-,U6a -.22 


-.21 


•#3U 


-.23 


-.32 


6. 


Activity level .00 


-.26 


-.27 -.USa 


.09 


-.23 


■••26 


.00 



NOTE: N equals 21 

^Significant at the »05 level of confidence (two-tailed test) 
^Significant at the #01 level of confidence (two-tailed test) 
^Significant at the #001 level of confidence (two-tailed test) 






greater gainst in reading achievement and were more flexible in 
creative thinking* 

ChiMren were found to be significant^ more original in 
classrooms taught by women and were more competent in problem 
solving in the larger classrooms. The children in classrooms in 
which boys predominated made significantly fewer gains in reading 
achievement (with sex differences in reading achievement alrea<^r 
adjusted for in ohe covariance procedure). Children also made sig- 
nificantly fewer gains in mathematics in the highly active class 
rooms - that is, in classrooms where children were out of their seats 

a greater proportion of the time* 

Relationships among the general classroom characteristics* A number 
of questions arise with respect to the relationships observed between 
the target variables and the general classroom factors* For example, 
since four out of five of the SliSG classrooms were fourth grade rooms 
the higher self concepts and superior reading performance found xn 
the smo classrooms might be explained in terms of characteristics 
of the fourth grade classrooms in general rather than the use of 
the SllSG curricular materials. Intercorrelations among the general 
classroom variables are presented in Table 8* 



^The concept of «gain” is used with respect to reading^ and rnathe- 
matics performance since an initial measure of scnoo^-learned 
ahilitjy" (SCAT) was employed in the regression equations* 
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Table 8 



Correlations among general classroom characteristics 



Characteristic 


Grade 

Level 


Sex 
of T 


Class 

Size 


Prop 

Boys 


Activ 


!• SI^G (0 = no, 
1 = yes) 


-.36 


-.02 


.03 


-.37 


-.U3^ 


2* Grade level 
(U or 6) 




.li3a 


—.31 


.25 


-.06 


3, Sex of teacher 
(0 = F, 1 = M) 






-.02 


.25 


.12 


U. Class size 








-,U5® 


.2h 


Proportion 
of boys 










.13 



^Significant at the *0^ level of confidence (two-tailed test) 



When the correlation of -.36 between Sl^G and grade level was 
»*partialed out" of the relationship between SMSG and height of self 
concept (SC Mn) a partial correlate of .32 was obtained^ This r 
(.32) is non-significant (two-tailed test with 20 degrees of free- 
dom). Thus, the higher self concepts among the children in the SfCG 
classrooms could be accounted for by the general transactional pat- 
terns of the fourth grade teachers rather than by the presence of 

SnSG curricular materials and programming. 

Similarly in the case of reading gains in the SMSG classrooms, 
the partial correlate was found to be .15 when the relationship be- 
tween grade level and SMSG was removed. 

Inspection of Table 8 shows the activity level of the children 
to be significantly correlated with SMSG but relatively independent 
of the other general characteristics of the classroom. Since the 
less active classrooms made greater gains in mathematics (-.U8) the 
relationship of SMSG to mathematics gains with activity held con- 
stant was of interest. The first order partial in this case was 
.15, suggesting that activity level rather than SMSG programming 
was more closely related to the gains made in mathematics. A low 
level of physical movement and whatever transactions accompanied 
it in this sample appeared to facilitate achievement in mathematics. 
Tnere were probably teacher behaviors closely related to activity 
level in the classrooms which alone could account for the mathematics 
gains observed. This question will be examined later when the data 
on teacher-pupil transactional patterns have been ja-esented. 
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In summary, though class size and the proportion of boys in 
the classroom may independently have influenced problem-solving and 
reading gains, respectively, the more important factors appear to 
have been the behavior characteristics of the fourth grade female 
teachers. The prooedwe by which components of classroom trans- 
actions were obtained will be given next, and subsequently relation- 
ships of such comiionents with the general characteristics of the 
classrooms will be ®camined* 

Teacher- putAl transactional pattern s in the research classrooms. 

Data obtained through the instrument of observation and analysis 
(TSC, Appendix B) were coded to provide percentage scores on lUU 
categories of classroom transaction. Hot only were percentages 
obtained on molar categories such as teacher approval (TSC cate 
gory 25-1) and teacher disapproval (TSC category 25-2) but the total 
units of approval and Ijisapproval were encoded further to indicate 
direction, publicity, jtone, technique, the aspect of pupil behavior 
approved or disapproved, and the source of authority used. Thus, 
the percentage scares obtained for the sub-categories were independ- 
ent of the scores obtained for the total amount of approval or dis- 
approval. Artifactual relationships occurred within each set of 
categories (molar or molecular) and these statistical restrictions 
varied from set to set depending upon the number of categories in the 
set. The notational system used to designate the several categories 
and sub-categories deUneated in the TSC was used to identify the 



presence of artifactual relationships. For example, the molar 
categories of approval, disapproval, instruction, listening, com- 
munication vjith adults, personal activity, absent from classroom, 
and observing (id.th the addition of an unclassifiable category) 
represented an exhaustive set. For any one teacher the percentage 
scores obtained for the set of molar categories added to one 
hundred. The notations for this set were 2^-1 , 2^-2 , 25"3 j 2^-1;, 
2^-^ , 2^-6 , 25-7 1 and 25-Q (with 25-0 representing xmclassifiable 
units). Thus, for the molar categories there were seven degrees of 
freedom (the negligible number of units unclassifiable contributed 
no degrees of freedom). In like fashion, ^ designated the category 
"source of authority employed by the teacher in giving approval.” 
Five sub-categories within category 26 were labeled 26-1 , 26-2 , 26-3 , 
26-h „ «ad 26-5 (with four degrees of freedom). The notation 26-0 
designated unclassifiable units of "source of authority in apii*oval," 
Mean percentage scores and standard deviations for miits of 
transaction in each of the lliU categories - as well as means and 
standard deviations for units involving boys or girls individually - 
were computed. These figures along with coefficients of internal 
consistency over episodes within the third morning of observation 
(for most categories) and a brief description of each category 
are presented in Table 9o 
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Table 9 (continued) 
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Supporting the findings of Meyer and Thompson (1956) teachers 
were found to distribute significantly more approval and disapproval 
to boys in contrast to girls. In addition the teachers in this sample 
lis+ined a significantly greater proportion of the time to boys. 

Table 10 gives the means, standard deviations, t ratios, and proba- 
bility levels for the four molar categories of communication - 
approval, disapproval, instruction, and listening. It id.ll be 
noted that the differences in the instructional category approach, 
but do not reach, the .05 level of significance. 



Table 10 



Means and standard deviations of percentage scores for the 
distribution of teacher approval, disapproval, instruction, and 



listening to boys and girls in the sample classrooms. 



To Boys To Girls t^ 

Category Mean S. D. Mean S. D. ratio £ 

% % % ..Jo 



Approval 

Disapproval 

Instruction 



53«23 12.01 
liU.91 18.12 
2U.61 10.05 
12.99 



33.86 8.89 
24.83 11.92 
19.12 7.6U 

38.33 11.16 



^.80 <.001 
h.lh ^.001 
1.9 U <.06 
U.25 <.001 



listening 



In order to obtain data to decide whether other types of teacher 
pupil transactions were significantly different with respect to boys 
and girls all units of transaction involving boys or girls individu- 
ally were delineated and two new sets of percentage scores were com- 
puted# Means and standard deviations for these percentage scores 
(for boys and girls separately) have also been included in Table 
Differences between the means for transactions involving individual 
boys and girls (separately) were tested with the t technique. Three 
significant differences were found - all with respect to disapproval* 
In Table 9 these differences have been noted with asterisks and in- 
volve categories 39-^ (angry or hostile tone of disapproval), Ul-1 
(disapproval regarding violation of rules), and Ul-5 (disapproval 
regarding lack of knowledge or skill). Boys were the recipiaits 
of a significantly greater prcportioi* of angiy, hostile disapproval 
and were disapproved for violation of rules to a significantly 
greater degree than were girls* Girls, on the other hand, were 
found to be disapproved for lack of knowledge or skill to a signifi- 
cantly greater degree than were boys# 

As a result of these findings (i.e#, significantly different 
treatment of boys and girls) the percentage scores by sex of recip- 
ient for these three categories of disapproval were included in 
subsequent analyses# 

Since a number of the categories in Table 9 failed to show a 
satisfactory level of internal consistency over episodes within the 



third morning, a selection of those having a consistency coefficient 
of or greater was made# This selection plus the inclusion of the 
molar categories themselves resulted in 113 categories which formed 
the basis for later statistical treatment# 

There was a need to reduce the number of variable dealth with for 
two reasons* First, the research hypotheses dealt with larger patterns 
of classroom behavior which involved a number of the sub-categories for 
which data had been obtained* Rather than select sub-categories to 
represent these patterns on a theoretical basis, with tenuous face 
validity, it seemed important to identify empirically the behavior 
patterns idiich were represented by the data obtained in the sample 
classrooms* Once stable factors or components of classroom teacher- 
pupil transaction were identified through statistical procedures, an 
attempt was made to describe them and match them with those behavior 
syndromes described by previous investigators# 

Secondly, many of the percentage scores for molecular categories 
were artifactually related and a procedure idiich would combine cate- 
gories to reveal readily the salient categories within each esdiaus- 
tive set was needed* 

These two types of interrelationships existing within the data 
were conveniently simplified by the use of factor analytic methods. 

An intercorrelation matrix was computed using the raw percentage 
scores^ (113 by 113). This matrix was factored using the Centroid - 

^Raw percentage and standardized scores (113 categories) for each 
of the twenty-one classrooms in the sample may be found in 
Appendix C# 
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appro:dLitiatlon of the principal-factor solution* Eighteen factors 
were obtained accounting for 97. 6U per cent of the variance. The 
Centroid mtrix was rotated by the Varimax method to approximate 
simple structure. The results of VarjLmax rotation of the ei^teen 

factors are presented in Table 21. 

The TSG category numbers at the left of the table identifv the 
sets of artif actually related variables. The horlaontal lines in 
the matrix separate these sets for easy identification. T'Jithin ai^ 
one set negative loadings on some categories are balanced by posi- 
tive loadings on others. Statistical independence was maintained 
between the sets marked off by the horizontal lines. Close inspec- 
tion of these Varimax factors resulted in the identification of 
seventeen interpretable components of teacher-pupil transaction. 

The eighteenth factor accounts for only 1.6 per cent of the variance 

and has uninterpretable loadings of low order. 

The TSC category designations may be identified by reference 
to the I4anual in Appendix B or by the use of the brief descriptive 

words or phrases listed in Table 12. 

This rather unorthodox use of factor analysis has provided an 
economy of description incorporating all the essential information 
in the original correlation matrix. Ihe components of teacher-pupil 
classroom transaction identified by this factor analytic process 
are described in Table 13. 
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Table 12 

Identification of TSC categories used in the Varinax 

Factor Solution 



TSC Category Category description 



Molar behavior 

2?-2 

25-3 

25-U 

25-6 

25-8 



Overtly approving 
Overtly disapproving 
Instructing, demonstrating, lecturing 
Listening (in communication) 

Engaged in personal activity 
Observing, vfatching, surveying 



Approval 

26-2 

26 - lt 

27- 2 
27-3 
30-1 
30-2 

30- 3 

31- 1 
31-2 
31-3 

31- U 

32 - 1 
32-2 
32-3 
32-U 

32- 5 

32-6 

32-8 

33- 2 
33-3 
33-U 
33-5 
33-6 
33-8 



Source - teacher-centered, "I” 

« - teacher-class, ’"\iire" 

« - convention 

Direction - sub-group 
” - boy 

Publicity - all or most hear or take notice 
” - a few hear or take notice 

** - no one else hears or takes notice 

Tone - normal tone of voice, unmoved 
« - accepting, pleasant, warm 

" - humorous, joking, good natured 

H - firm, serious, concerned 
Technique - emphasizes, repeats 

evaluates positively, praises 
elicits group attention 
redefinition plus 

gives verbal or non-verbal support, 
encourages 

tales role of equality 
offers or gives special privilege 
personal qualities, character 
personal interpretations, ideas, judgments 
planning, organization 
correct or accurate knovriedge, skill 
attention to task assigned, effort 
personal interests of pupil 



It 

It 



It 



It 

It 

Regarding 

It 

It 

It 

It 

ft 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 12 (continued) 




Disapproval 

3U-2 

3U-U 

35-1 

35-2 

35-3 

35-U 

38-1 

38-2 

33-3 

39-1 

39-2 

39-3 

39-U 

39—5 Gps • 
39-5 Boys 
39-5 Girls 
UO-3 

Uo-U 

UO-5 

I4O-8 

hO-9 

UO-11 

UO-12 



Ul-1 Gps* 
Ul-1 Boys 
Ul-1 Girls 
Ul-2 

Ul-5 Gps* 

Ul-5 Boys 
Ul-^ Girls 
Ul-6 



Source - teacher-centered^ ”1” 
w - teacher-class, ’’Tfe” 

II « convention 

Direction - class as a whole 

II - siib-group 

II - boy 

II - girl 

Publicity - all or most hear or take notice 
II - a few hear or take notice 
It . no one el«e hears or takes notice 

Tone - normal tone of voice, unmoved 
I* — accepting, pleasant, warm 
« - humorous, joking, good natured 

w - firm, serious, concerned 

II - angry, hostile, harsh 

II - angry, hostile, harsh 

II - angry, hostile, harsh 

Technique - social shaming, sarcasm 

II - commanding conformance 

II - negative evaluation 

II - veiled or explicit threat to do harm 

II - anonymous or impersonal vrarnings 
n - identification of causes and effects 

II - eliciting clarification in a non-threaten 

ing way 

Regarding — violation of rules 

II ■* violation of rules 

II - violation of rules 

II - personal qualities, character 

II - lack of knovdedge, skill 

II - lack of knowledge, skill 

II - lack of knowledge, skill 

II - lack of attention or effort 



Instruction 

[^2-1 Source 

U2-2 " 

U2-3 

U2-U 

U2-5 



- teacher-centered, ”1” 

- teacher-class, 

- class-centered 

- convention 

- outside authority 




(continued on next page) 
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Table 12 (continued) 



TSC Categ^ 



description 



Instruction (continued) 



U3-1 

U3-2 

U3-3 

U3-U 

U6-1 

U6-2 

U6-3 

U7-1 

U7-2 

U7-U 

li7-6 

U8-1 

U8-2 

18-3 

U8-U 

U8-5 

U8-6 

U8-7 

U9-1 

U9-2 

li9-3 

U9-U 

U9-5 

U9-6 

U9-7 

$ 0-0 

50-1 

50-2 



Direction - class as a v/hole 
« - sub-group 

w - boy 

« - girl 

Publicity -> all or most hear or take notice 

tt - a few hear or take notice 
w ■■ no one else hears or takes notice 
Tone - normal tone of voices unmoved 
** - accepting, pleasant, warm 

n - firm, serious, concerned 
« - hurt, pained, unhappy 

Technique - stating facts authoritatively, lectwing 

« • commenting or suggesting non-authoritatively 

•• — explaining a process through several steps 

« - directing or requesting a discrete action 

«» - evaluating subject matter, judging 

authoritatively 

M ^ eliciting a verbal response in an open- 
ended way 

tt . eliciting an answer the teacher has in mind 
Regarding - factually reported subject matter 

« - child *s interests, interpretations, ideas 

*• - classroom procedure, task mechanics, 

assignments 

*» • teacher *s personal condition, inters stsy 

aims 

n • peer relations, human relations in general 
II social activities, school duties, social 

events 

II - materials, resources, books, equipment 
Sequential Reinforcement - neutral 
II I* positive 

ft If •• negative 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 12 (continued) 



TSC Category 


Beha 


listening 




^1-1 


Direction - 


51-2 




51-3 


ft 


51-U 


11 


5U-1 


Publicity - 


5U-2 


ft 


5U-3 


ti 




Technique - 


55-2 


n 


56-1 


Regarding • 


56-2 


ft 


56-3 


ft 


56-5 


ft 


56-7 


ft 


57-0 


Sequential 


57-1 


ft 


57-2 


ft 



Behavior description 



class as a whole 

sub-group 

boy- 

girl 

' aTT or most hear or take notice 
' a few hear or take notice 

• no one else hears or takes notice 

. attentive listening, eyes on speaker 
. divided attention while listening 
. factually reported subject matter 
. child »s interests, interpretations, ideas 
. classroom procedure, task mechanics, 
assignments 

. peer relations, human relations in general 

• materials, resoTU*ces, books, e equipment 
Reinforcement - neutral 

II - positive 

II - negati-ve 
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Table 13 

Components of teacher-pupil transaction 



!• Observant and small group facilitative, emphasizing appropriate 
task procedures and social relations through send.— autonomous ^ 
semi-private small group process 

2* Dominative throu^ use of shame, ridicule, and ttireat 

3* Firm, dominative control with emphasis on paying attention, 
proper planning, and the use of appropriate procedures and 
resources 

U* Good natured, personalized control ■Vvdth concern for sources of 
error, character, self-control, and proper social relations 

5* Calm, acceptant transactions in general with private, individ- 
ualized instruction and a concern for divergency, attention to 
task, and the use of task appropriate procedures and resources 

6* Businesslike lecture rtethod with insistence upon attention to 
task and conformity to rules of procedure 

7* Supportive, receptive, responsive transactions regarding pupil 
ideas and concerns 

8. Self-centered and judgmental transactions emphasizing acceptable 
skill, knowledge, and planning 

9« l^arm, open transactions v/ith boys and a general avoidance of 
transaction T/ith girls 

10* Formal group instruction with control through shame, ridicule, 
or admonition 

11* Observant-controlling, emphasizing attention to task and encour- 
aging pupils* use of own abilities 

12* Acceptant-supportive-evaluative, with an appeal to group authority 
and responsibility 

13* Highly verbal and good-humored transactions with individuals or 
the class as a whole and an avoidance of small-group process 

lU* Unresponsive transactions mth grim domination regarding rules 
(girls), skill or knowledge (boys), and paying attention (boys 
and girls) 

(continued on next page) 



15. Acoeptant, controlling throng standards, viith appeal to con- 
vention as the source of authcffity, and avoiding negative 
evaluation 

16. Cold, impersonal public instruction emphasizing knowledge and 
skill and the use of shame or ridicule as a means of control 

17. Humorless transactions vdth control through threat and an appeal 
to outside authority in instruction 




These descriptive statements of components of teacher-pupil 
transaction are based upon a careful inspection of the Varimax load- 
ings, paying attention to the numerous artif actual relationships 
within each exhaustive set of sub-categories. Each descriptive 
phrase has been worded to reflect - on the basis of face validity - 
the salient response categories within each set and the factor as a 

whole. 

The next step in the analysis was to obtain component scores for 
each of the twenty-one classrooms. The formula employed in this pro- 
cess was provided by Kaiser (1962) and bears the notation «22” in 
that reference (p.86). The formula reads: 

X - F F* Z 

where: X = matrix of standardized component scores 

B*s- transpose of the Varimax matrix 
F s is the Centroid matrix 
M » diagonal matrix of latent roots 
F*- transpose of the Centroid matrix 
Z 5 matrix of standardized observed scores 

The resulting standardized component score matrix is presented 



in Table lU. 
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At this point a means was available for testing the research 
hypotheses. The component scores obtained for each of the twenty- 
one classrooms provided a measure of the degree to which each of 
the teachers were observed to behave in the manner indicated by the 
factor descriptions. In addition, the B weights resulting from the 
multiple regression equations provided an index of the degree to 
which each ’’classroom condition” was related to the target pupil 
variables. Yfith these two sets of ’’scores” and scores fo? the 
various general characteristics of the research classrooms an 
intercorrelation matrix (Table 1 $) was computed. These correla- 
tions provide the basis for an evaluation of the research hypotheses. 
The variables entering into the irtercorrelation matrix (Table 15) 
have been identified in Table l6. Reference must be made to Table 13 
for complete descriptions of the seventeen components of transaction. 
Tests of the research hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 2 . A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing 

the ’’integrative” teacher behavior syndrome identified by Anderson 

(1939) is associated with superior pupil originality, cognitive 

flexibility and higher overall self-concept. 

Anderson’s concept of ’’integrative” behavior appears to encompass 

several of the transactional components identified in this study* 

If, instead of compelling the companion to do as one says, 
one asks the companion and by explanation makes the request 
meaningful to the other so that the other can voluntarily 
co-operate, such behavior is said to be an expression not so 
much of pursuing one’s own unique purposes as of attempting 
to discover common purposes. For such expenditure of energy 
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Table l6 

Identification of variables in Table 1$ 



Variable 

No«. 



Identification 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

h. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 

n. 

12 . 

13. 

lU. 

15 . 

16 . 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 
2I4.. 

25. 

26 . 

27. 

28 . 

29. 

30. 

31c 



SIJSG experimental classroom (0 if no, 1 if yes) 

Grade level (U if fourth, 6 if sixth) 

Sex of teacher (0 if female, 1 if male) 

Class size (actual number of pupils in the class; 

Proportion of boys in the class ^ 

Activity level of children in the class (U point scale, 0 low - 

3 hi ^h ^ 

Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 1 (see Table 13) 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 2 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 3 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 4 
Teacher— pupil transaction component No# 5 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 6 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 7 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 8 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 9 
Teacher— pupil transaction component No. 10 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 11 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 12 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 13 
Teacher-pupil transaction conponent No. lU 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 15 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No# 16 
Teacher-pupil transaction component No. 17 
Index of mean height of pupil self concept (SC Ito) 

Index of differentiation of pupil self concept (SC SD; 

Index of reading gain (STEP) 

Index of mathematics gain (STEP) , „ 

Index of creative thinking - flexibility (Kaya Puzzles Test) 
Index of creative thinking - problem-solving (Kaya Puzzles Test; 
Index of creative thinking - synthesis (Kaya Puzzles Test) 

Index of creative thinking originality (Kaya Puzzles Test) 
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in common purposes, for an attempt to ref 'ice instep of 

augment or incite conflict, the term socially 

behavior is used* A person changing his mind v;hen cont rented 

vjith the new evidence which has grown out of the ex^^ence 

of another is said to be inte pating d iffe^nges* 

tive behavior is consistent with ihe scientific point of view, 

the objective approach (19U$, P# 9)* 

In a subsequent report (Anderson & Brewer, 19h6) two types of 

socially integrative teacher behavior were operationally defined* 

INs Integration with no evidence of working to gether* 

These contacts are initiated by T* In them T is in no w^ 
using force, coercion, or other pressure on the child* The 
contacts arc mainly exploratory, of the sort one v;ould use 
in trying to arouse an expression of interest by another* 
men T asks questions or makes suggestions the child has 
freedom to express interest or disinterestj he may accept 
or decline* In advance of the contacts, it is not apparent 
that there is either conflict between T and chUd or interest 
of the child in the subject initiated by T* It sometimes 
happens that a contact is erroneously recorded under 
that what appeared as freedom of choice was not freedom to 
choose. In such cases the domination is recorded in the 
subsequent teacher contacts* 

Ifemr statements or questions recorded as IH contacts ^11 
not be different per se from • « • f theTLecture method > 

but in IN contacts there will be no evidence of a demand by 
T that ^jie child display interest* The teacher may have a 
goal or problem, but it is not apparent that she expects a 
child to accept that goal or problem* The child has given 
no specific evidence that he is interested in what the 
teacher says, or that he wants to do that which is suggested. 
The choice is left with the child (p* 25)* 



IT* integration i.?ith evidence of working together 

There must be some evidence of direction of goals for both 
teacher and child. Child is "in” the situation; he haa 
given some indication of interest or desire. In all ^ 
contacts the child, as a person, is ^accepted as he is*” 
The incorrectness of his solution to any problem or the 
quality of his performance does not affect adversely his 
status of being accepted as an individual* He can, 
therefore, "make mistakes vfithout blame.” This type of 
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contact is that indicating the closest rapprochement of 
child and teacher, When there is objective evidence of 
joint participation toward a common goal^ a contact is 
recorded as K. The situation may* have originated with 
the teacher j"1but the child must have accepted the acti- 
vity vdthout evidence of coercion from the teacher (p» 27)# 

Anderson and Brewer break these two gross categories into sev- 
eral sub-categories* 

IN-13, Extends invitation (always initiated by T, in contrast 
with 

IN-19q, Question regarding possible, though not expressed 
*(Tn contrasli vaih IT-19q) interest or activity of child* 
lilany contacts in tTiis category are those in which T is 
asking for information* 

> 

IN-19S, Statement regarding possible, -Uiough not expressed 
*(Xn contrast vdth IT-19s), interest or activity of child* 

IT-lU, Helps child to define, redefine, or advance a problem 
Contacts recorded under IT-IU ranged from telling a child 
a word in a reading lesson to helping him work out a complex 
social relationship* There must be evidence that the prob- 
lem has been stated or accepted by the child* This category 
includes both questions and statements* 

IT-16, Approval, accord, thanks, accep tance of the spontane- 
ous or self-initiated behavior of the“chiicl. Approval where 
there can be several ansrrers or new answers* 

IT-18, Extends invitation in response to child’s expressed 
wish, suggestion, or need. 

IT-19q, Questions regarding the child’s expressed interest 
or activj.ty which do not contribute to a problem of the 
child ’s (if-lU), or which do not merely express approval 
(IT-16)* Many contacts in this category are those in 
which T is asking for information, 

n-19s, Statements regarding the child’s expressed interest 
^ activity which do not contribute to a problem of the 
child’s CIT-lU), or which do not merely express approval 
(IT-16). ' Story reading by the teacher would be recorded 
under IT-19s when there is evidence of the children’s 
intere^* 



rr-20. Admits responsibility for own act that is inconvenient, 
^just, or Tinfair to^another, or admits own ignorance or 
incapacity (pp. 26-30 )• 



Categories of the TSC which parallel to degree the categories 
described by Anderson and Brewer are listed below. The selections 
were made on the basis of protocol statements published by Anderson 
and Brewer (19U6, pp. 26-30) and, therefore, assumptions regarding 
tone or mood were made on the basis of the situational cues provided. 



TSC 25-1 
TSC U2-2 



TSC U2-3 



TSC 31-2 

TSC 39-1 
TSC 39-2 
TSC U7-1 
TSC U7-2 
TSC 33-2 



Overtly approving; supportive statements er actions 

Teacher-class source of authority - The ‘teacher 

shares her authority with the class and encourages the 
children to cooperate. The children have some freedom 
of decision but the teacher identifies herself as 
sharing it rather than delegating it. 

Class-centered source of authority. The teacher iden- 
tifies the class or some member of the class as the 
source or seat of authority, value, responsibility, 
or ownership. She may appeal to the judgment or 
personal experience of the class or members of the 
class, delegate the responsibility to make a choice, 
or act as the agent of the child. 

Accepting, pleasant, sympathetic, warm, interested; 
smiling, enthusiastic while approving 

Normal tone of voice and manner while disapproving 

Accepting, pleasant (etc.) TJhile disapproving 

Normal tone of voice and manner while instructing 

Accepting, pleasant (etc.) ^«jhile instructing 

Aspect of behavior approved; personal qualities, 
disposition, vivacity, exuberance, enthusiasm, 
honesty, character; genetic attributes, intelligence; 
personal rights, rights to comfort, consideration, 
equality of treatment; rights to hear and to know 
what is expected; i*i^ts to happiness, enjoyment of 
humor, pleasure; personal dignity 
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TSC 33-3 



TSC 33-8 



TSC UO-12 



TSC U8-2 



TSC U8-6 



TSC U9-2 



TSC 56-2 



Aspect of behgivior approved; personal interpreta- 
tions, ideas, judgments; evaluations, suggestions; 
cleverness, humor (ability to create humor); personal 
contribution in a discussion, sharing, etc*; crea- 
tivity, thoughtfulness, awareness, sensitivity, 
imagination 

Aspect of behavior approved; personal interests 
(outside of school or extracurricular); personal 
experiences, family activities or interests; 
personal possessions, hobbies 

Technique of disapproval - eliciting clarification 
of a situation in a non-threatening way; teacher 
elicits clarification of goals, needs, errors, 
defects in performance; elicits child *s evaluation 
performance, child *s agreement vdth teacher's 
evaluation (not rhetorical); elicits confirmation 
of teacher's understanding of child's reasoning, 
ideas, purposes 

Commenting or suggesting in a non-authoritative 
manner; expressing ideas, possibilities, hypotheses, 
predictions, tentative answers or solutions (error 
admitted as possible or probable); expressing doubt, 
asserting lack of adequate knowledge; offering 
alternative ways of vjorking 

Eliciting a verbal response in an open-ended fashion; 
eliciting a choice, hypothesis, prediction, possible 
solution, possible way of proceeding; eliciting a 
confirmation of an hypothesis; eliciting a response 
within certain limits (vdth some degree of freedom); 
eliciting a judgment, opinion, interpretation; 
eliciting child's condition, need, interests, problems 

Instruction regarding child's interests, interpre- 
tations, or experiences; pupil Interpretations of 
subject matter viiere no fixed body of knowledge is 
extant; teacher statements or questions regarding 
condition or status of child or class; regarding 
pupil interests, knowledge, judgment, needs, plans, 
desires, values, goals, comfort, psychological set, 
personal esq^eriences, family experiences, possessions 

Listening regarding the same material as in U9-2 
above 
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TSC ^0-1 Positive sequential reinforcement ijhile instructing - 
the teacher proceeds in such a manner as to reinforce 
by her programming the immediately previous behavior 
of the child, or the class • The teacher may move^ from 
one question to another with each new question sig- 
nalling the acceptance by her of the immediately 
previous response. 

TSC ^7-1 Positive sequential reinforcement while listening 
(same process as that described in ^0-2 but occur- 
ring during a listening sequence). 

An examination of the loadings for these TSC categories (repre- 
senting the ’’integrative" behavior categories of Anderson and Brewer) 
indicated that one transactional component identified in this study 
(No. 7) very closely resembled "socially integrative behavior" and 
three others (Nos. 9, and 12) had several elements in common. 
Table 17 gives the factor loadings for the four components. 

Component 7 has only four negative loadings and in each case 
an alternate behavior category within the same exhaustive set ap- 
pears on the list of "integrative" behaviors - with each carrying a 
positive loading. Thus, teachers high on Component 7 were observed 
to approve more for ideas and .judgment than for r^ersonal^ual 
to disapprove more frequently in a warm or pleasant manne£ than in 
a normal or u nmoved fashion, to appeal to t h e class or the J ' E 

a source_of^authorU^ rather than assert a shared teacher-class 
authority, and. to instruct in a warm or accepting tone rather than 
in a normal, urjiioved manner. These alternative categories, vjith 
positive loadings, are if anything more closely identified with the 
integrative syndrome than the c-'tegories bearing negative signs. 



er|c 
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17 

Loadings on TSC categories representing ’’socially integrative” 
teacher behavior for four components of transaction 



TSC Component Number 



No* Category description $791? 



25-1 


Overtly approving 


•29 


.33 


.09 


.51 


31-2 


Tone of approval - warm, pleasant 


.09 


•18 


.3U 


.03 


33-2 


Approval regarding personal qualities 


-.13 


-.13 


.03 


•OU 


33-3 


Approval regarding ideas, judgments 


-.o> 


.62 


.15 


.11 


33-8 


Approval regarding personal interests 


-.23 


.21 


a9 


.01 


39-1 


Disapproval tone - normal 


.35 


-.15 


— .lU 


— «l6 


39-2 


Disapproval tone - warm, pleasant 


-•16 


.01 


-.05 


.0l( 


UO-12 


Disapproval technique - eliciting 
clarification in a non-threatening 


•lU 


.50 


-.07 


-.16 




way 










U2-2 


Source of authority in instruction - 
teacher-class, ”Vre” 


.36 


-.01 


.36 


.62 


U2-3 


Source of authority in instruction - 
class-centered 


-.76 


•lU 


-.10 


.09 


U7-1 


Tone or mood of instruction - normal 


.26 


-.oU 


-.27 


.08 


U7-2 


Tone or mood of instruction - warm, 
pleasant, accepting 


-.21 


.18 


o35 


-.OU 


U8— 2 


Instruction technique - commenting 
or suggesting non-authoritatively 


.29 


.28 


.73 


-.10 


U8-6 


Instruction technique - eliciting an 


.03 


•hh 


.32 


-.oU 




open-ended response, choice, hypothesis 








U9-2 


Instruction regarding pupil interests 


-.06 


.U6 


.UU 


-.U 


50-1 


Positive sequential reinforcement 
while instructing 


.09 


.80 


-.OU 


-.08 


56-2 


Listening regarding pupil interests 


-.09 


.78 


.12 


.15 


57-1 


Positive sequential reinforcement 
while listening 


.20 


.79 


.12 


.OU 
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Comiionents 9 ^ and have inany positive loadings on the list 
of ^integrative’* teacher heavier and therefore may be considered to 
be relevant in a test of the hypothesis* The correlations obtained 
for each of these four components are presented in Table 18* 



Table 18 

Correlations of components of transaction representing ’’socially 
integrative” beha^or vlth pupil self concept, cognitive 

flexibility and originality 



Target pupil variables 
Var. SC Mn SC SD Flex Orig 

Component identification # 2$ 28 





Calm, acceptant, individualized - 
with concern for attention to task 


11 


*39®- 


-♦3U 


-.u -.ox 


*7. 


Supportive, receptive, responsive 
regarding pupil ideas and concerns 


13 


*16 


-.17 


-.10 -.01 


9* 


Warm, open transactions with boys 
and a general avoidance of girls 




-*16 


.16 


-.3l» -.30 


12* 


Acceptant, supportive, evaluative, 
with appeal to group authority. 


18 


*09 


-*03 





re sponsibility 



^Significant at the *0^ level of confidence (one-tailed test) 

■^^ndicates component most closely resembling the ’’integrative” 
behavior syndrome on the basis of protocol comparisons* 

Non-significant results were obtained for Component T> as well 
as for 9 and 12* However, relationships observed for Component 5 
gsm some support* Height of self concept was found to be signifi- 
cantly correlated (r * *39, p 4.0^) vdth Component 5 - c^. 






acceptant transactions in general with private^ individualized 
InstriTotion and a concern for divergency 5 attention to task, and 
the use of task appropriate procedures and resources * 

None of the four components viere found to be signii^cantly 
correlated vdth cognitive flexibility or originali ty# 

HTPothesis 3 # A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing 
the **learner-supportive” behavior sjudrome identified by Withall 
(I9U8) is associated Tdth superior pupil originality^ cognitive 

flexibility, and higher overall self concept. 

There are close parallels in ^^ithall*s concept of a ’’learner- 
supportive” climate rdth the ’’socially integrative behavior” defined 
by Anderson, ^ithall described ’’learner-supportive” behavior in 
terms of teacher questions or statements ’’that express agreement 
vdth ideas, actions or opinions of the learner, or that commend or 

reassure the learner” (19^2, p» UUO). 

Agreement is frequently expressed by a monosyllabic response 
such as ”Yes,” ’’Right,” ”Uhuh,” and the like. Commendation 
or reassurance may be stated in terms of 

a) class-accepted criteria or goals, or 

b) the private goals and subjective criteria of the 
teacher. 

The dominant intent of these statements or questions is to 
praise, encourage or bolster the learner (p. UUO). 

Five categories of the TSC, in combination, seemed represent 

the type of teacher behavior described in the foregoing paragraph. 
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TSC 2^-1 Overtly approving^ supportive statements or actions 

TSC 32-2 Evaluates responses, behavior, or performance of 

child or class in a positive wayj a judgment 

of value or of the quality of behavior carrying 
greater approbation than under category 32—1 
(repeats, agrees); praises; expresses liking or 

gratitude for action or response of child or class 

! 

TSC 32-3 Elicits group attention, calls attention to an 

approved behavior, holds up a product of some child 
or group for all to see (in approbation) 

TSC 32—5 Gives verbal or non-verbal support, encouragement; 

shows appreciation verbally or non— verbally; expresses 
confidence, enjoyment; shows affection with expression, 
gesture, or physical contact; gives assistance in 
finding something in a book (not instructing or demon- 
strating); gives gratuitous cues to an answer, pro- 
vides an answer when child is stammering, or^has made 
an acceptable attempt to respond; smiles or laughs 
while child is communicating with the teacher, or 
when the class has responded exuberantly to some 
event; complies Tiith a request for help; walks 
toward a child whose hand is raised for assistance 

TSC 32-7 Expresses sympathy ■v'dth child, gives reassurance; 

shows understanding; gives a pat on back, smiles 
at a child ha^/ing trouble; shows sympathy for effort 
made; shows concern for problems, comfort; elicits 
condition of child or class - e*g*, comfort, fatigue 

Anderson *s category IT-16 ( apr^roval, accord, thanks, acceptance ) 
would include most of these teacher behaviors provided the approval 
was in response to the “spontaneous or self-initiated*’ behavior of 
the child* mthall’s “learner-supportive** category is broader, 
including approval for pupil behavior which is in response to teacher 
initiated goals and teacher-set standards or rules* 

Inspection of the loadings on components of transaction obtained 
in this study indicated that two (Components 5 and 1£) had generally 



positive loadings on the categories in question • while at the same 
time had . relatively lovrer loadings on TSC category 2$<~2 s overt 
disapproval# Three other components Tdth sizable positive loadings 
or Tflth a favorable approval-disappro^ral ratio were 7 s 83 and 13 * 
Three of these components v?ere examined in connection vlth Hypothe- 
sis 2; they are listed again in Table 19 along rdth Components 8 
and IJ# 

Table 19 

Loadings on TSG categories representing ’'learner-supportive*' 
teacher behavior for five components of transaction 



TSC 

No# 


-•Category description 


5 


Component Number 
7 8 12 


13 


25-1 


Overtly approving 


.29 


.33 


.15 


.51 


.16 


*25-2 


Overtly disapproving 


.13 


-.36 


#21 


.12 - 


-.01 


32-2 


Evaluates positively, praises 


.OU 


— #10 


.75 


.12 -.10 


32-3 


Elicits group attention with favor 


#01 


-#27 


.11 


.83 


.15 


32-5 


Gives support, encouragement 


.37 


#16 


-•11 


-.oU 


.03 



NOTES Category 32-7 - expresses sympathy, gives re assurance 
had an internal consistency coefficient of .67 and was dropped 
ft*om the present phase of the study for that reason# 

^his category (2^-2) has been included to show the relative 
amount of disapproval associated with the components under 
consideration# 



Perhaps the coriponent i>7hich most closely satisfied the Withall 
descriptionuBS Component l^# A relatively large loading on approval 
(.^l) vjith correspondingly low disapproval (.IP) and an emphasis 
upon eliciting group attention •'"■1th favor (*83) and upon praise 
(•12) appeared to make an acceptable match* Enough elements of the 
pattern of support were present in the other components to v/arrant 
their inclusion in a test of the hypothesis (Table 20) • 



Table 20 



Correlations of components of transaction representing 

’•learner-supportive'* behavior vdLth four target pupil variables 



Var* 

(jdiiDonent identification 


Target pupil variables 
SC lilh SC SD Flex Orig 
2h 2$ 28 31 


Calm, acceptant, individualized - 
vrith concern for attention to 
task 


11 


. 39 ^ 


-* 3 U 


-.11 -.01 


?• Supportive, receptive, responsive 
regarding pupil ideas and concerns 


13 


.16 


-.17 


-.10 p ^.01 


9, Self-centered, judgmental empha- 
sizing skill, knowledge, planning 


lU 


-•18 


.19 


.21 .11 


*12 • Acceptant, supportive > evaluative, 
with appeal to group authority 


18 


.09 


-.03 


-.OU - ol 2 


13 * Highly verbal and good-humored, 
avoiding small group process 


19 


-.07 




-.21 -.09 



^Significant at the %C6 level of confidence (one-tailed test) 

^Significant at the *0$ level of confidence ( two- tailed test) 

"indicates component most closely resembling the ’’learner- 
supportive** behavior on the basis of category descriptions* 



The findings with respect to Hypothesis ^ gave a small amount 
of support with respect to height of self concept # No relationships 
ifith cognitive flexibility or originality were revealed. The one 
component which most closely matched the category description 
(”learner-supportive” ) was uncorrelated with all three target 
variables predicted to bear a positive relationship. 

One of the less closely matched conponents (Component 1^ •• 
hidily verbal and good-humored transactions with individuals or 
the class as a whole and an avoidance of small^group process ) bore 
a significant (r « .14*5 V 4, two-taHed test) relationship tdth 
differentiation of self concept (SC SD). This result suggested 
that this type of teacher-pupil transaction (i.e., represented by 
Component ]□) resulted in greater pupil differentiation among 
strengths and weaknesses in the school situation without an appre- 
ciable decrement in height of self-concept . However ji since sixth 
grade teachers exhibited a greater amount of behavior of this type 
(r ■» .U3) and since upper grade children in general showed greater 
differentiation of self concept (r «* .73)# the finding with respect 
to Conponent 13 (Table 20; SC SD) may be relatively unimportant 
b^aviorally. 

Hypothesis U . A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing 
the behavior of the academically oriented teacher identified by 
Bush (195U) is associated with superior reading and mathematics 



achievement. 
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Bush describes the academic type of teacher (Type A* ) in the 
follovdng manners 

The tercher classified as Typo A* is most clearly distinguished 
by the nature of his purposes. He conceives of his task in 
well-defined terms and limits himself to the development of one 
aspect of personality, namely the intellectual side. There is 
little uncertainty in his own mind about his function. In his 
view, he is employed as a teacher of, for instance, English, 
or science, or history, his responsibility being to teach stu- 
dents the most significant facts and generalizations of the 
subject-matter discipline in which he has been trained. He 
may or may not demand or anticipate equal attainment from each 
pupil, although he frequently refers to the high standards 
which he requires from all pupils at all times. Typ© A* tends 
to maintain firm control over the classroom situation by 
rather direct methods, taking a central, responsible, and con- 
trolling role upon the slightest provocation. This t^e of 
teacher relies for his control of pupils upon the social dis- 
tance between individuals on different levels in the institu- 
tional hierarchy. He preserves and exploits to the utmost the 
institutional prestige afforded him by the office of ^teacher.” 

He uses this powerful social control to realize his aims. He 
may approach pupils with a friendly reserve or a vitriolic, 
sarcastic, and abusive attitude, using whichever, in his opinion, 
will teach the most subject matter^ or whichever his own person- 
ality drives dictate; or from time to time, he may shift from 
control through pleasantness to control through fear. The 
classroom attitude which prevails in the personal relations 
between teacher and pupil is "stick to business Personal 
matters may be attended to outside of class.. The curriculum 
is detailed and specific, follovdng the logical analysis of 
the subject-matter field. Emphasis is upon mastery of infor- 
mation, generalizations, and skills outlined in advance. 

There is usually drill of some type for everyone 4 Many of 
the activities and techniques are planned and carried out 
in a similar manner for the class as a whole. A large percent- 
age of the time is scheduled with required activities, so that 
the pupil knows clearly what he should do. Lectures, research, 
and writing predominate. The teacher emphasizes the importance 
of advanced training and of productive scholarship or crafts- 
manship in his subject. He may have acquired advanced degrees 
or he may have had wide practical experience in developing 
requisite skills in the field. The teacher assumes that he 
must be a master in his field far beyond even the best student 
if he is to impress his students, hold their respect, and 
tutor them properly (19^U, pp» 17U-175)* 



o 
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Inspection of the factor matrix indicated that one of the com- 
ponents obtained (Component 16) had loadings which matched to a con- 
siderable degree the types of behavior described by Bush* Overt 
approval was low (-*U5) ^ moderate amount of disapproval (*06) 

was present as a means of control. The greatest amount of time was 
devoted to instruction (.65) with a minor emphasis on listeidJig 
(.06) and personal activity (*05). Observation of the children 
while they worked was not a characteristic (-.35). Approval was dis 
tributed in a normal tone (. 38 ) or firmly (.19) and publicly rather 
than in private (-.37). Approval was indicated by agreement (.29)^ 
positive evaluation (.16), or redefinition plus (.21) for correct 
knowledge or skill (.29) - but not for the personal interes;^ of 
the children (-.52). Disapproval occurred in public (.U2) in a 
normal (.21) tone, devoid of humor (-,33). Shaming. rid5,cule (.33) 
or anonymous warnings (.21) were preferred with a minor use of 
threat (.12). Disapproval was given for lack of kn owledge or skill 
(.31) generally, with some emphasis with girls on conf oimity to 
rules (.25). VJhile instructing there was an emphasis upon the ex^ 
planation of processes or proper procedures (.32) and the 
tion of specific answers (.20). Listening to a child in 
was rare (-.78), with most communications a class or group affair. 

A degree of social distance was maintained through an avoidance of 
a role of equality (-.25) and through a lack of concern for 
interests while instructing (—.18) and listening (—.12). 
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Correlations obtained for Coniponeiyb 16 idLth pupil gains in 
reading and mathem9.tics are given in Table 21. 



Table 21 

Correlations of a coinponent of transaction representing 
the ’‘academically oriented” type of teacher with pupil gains 
in reading and mathematics achievement 

Target pupil variables 
Var. Reading Math* 

Component identification § 26 27 

16. Cold, impersonal public instruction 
emphasizing knowledge and skill and 
the use of shame or ridicule as a 
means of control 



The predictions regarding relationships with ’’academically 
oriented” teacher behavior were unsupported by the results ob- 
tained in this study. Reading and mathematics gains were not sig- 
nificantly related with the transactional component which most closely 
resembled the ’’academic” type of teacher described by Bush. 



Hypothesis A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing 

the counseling type of teacher behavior identified by Bush is 

associated with higher pupil overall self concept. 

The teacher characterized in this classification (counseling) 
may be contrasted in many ways with Type A * • His purposes 
are broad and usually less well defined. His statements con- 
cerning what he is trying to do for pupils are often phrased 
in vague terminology. He is concerned with the growt-h and 
development of all aspects of personality; and if there is 
any special emphasis, it is upon the individual’s emotional 
and social development. This teacher is less concerned 
with the specific subject matter which pupils learn or know 
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than with their feelings and behavior* The subject matter is 
of secondaxy importance^ instrumental at best^ to be departed 
from ^en re<|uired by pupils* needs* His objectives vary from 
pupil to pupil* Type B* exerts ccaitrol less directly and 
requires less conformity in classroom behavior* Controls are 
maintained more often by the use of group pressures exerted^ 
by the class ^ under the supervision of the teacher who remaiias 
in the background* The teacher intervenes less to redirect 
energies which are going “astray*” Type B* tries to break 
down the natural reserve between teacher and pupils between 
adult and youth* His success as a teacher^ he believes ^ depends 
upon the extent to which he is able to establish a close^ pe3>» 
sonaly friendly rapport with pupils^ to become a ccaifidant^ and 
to learn about the private factors which generate pressures in 
their lives* He tries to be friendly and approachable to all 
of his students and may even conceive of his most impo 3 rtant work 
as taking place outside of the classroom^ where he can associate 
informally with them on a person-to-person basis* The curriculum^ 
or subject matter^ and its organization are flexible* Pupils 
enter into planning ^ and their problems constitute the core of 
the curriculum* The functional relationship of the subject 
matter to everyday living is emphasized* The expressed intwests 
and preferences of pupils are directly taken into account* The 
classroom procedures tend to be informal and individualized* 

The pupil is free from supervision^ so that he has greater oppor- 
tunity to choose his activities* Activities are inclined to be 
more manipulative and less verbal* This type of teacher excesses 
a different attitude toward subject matter than does Type A*^ 
for Type B* considers himself as a guide to help the individual 
in all of his growth processes* He is willing to work with 
pupils in almost any field of knowledge and^ if he is unfamiliar 
with the sub jectj to explore and learn with them* The teacher 
who exhibits this willingness -4io-leam attitude may be well 
trained and highly competent > or he may be a novice* He tries 
to break down the awe with which pupils are inclined to look 
upon teachers* He fosters the idea that teachers can be wrongs 
that they do not know all of the answers ^ and that in some in- 
stances pupils may know more than the teachers* {IS'Skf PP» 176 — 
177 )* 

As mi^t be expected Anderson*s broader concept of “socially 
integrative” behavior was considered the “counseling” type 
described by Bush* The one coir^onent identified in this stu^ 
which most closely resembled the b^avior of the ^ype B* teacher 




is Component 7. Among the molar categories, approval (.33) and 
listening (.17) have the highest positive loadings. Disapproval 
(-.36) and personal activity (-.ItO) are not characteristics of the 
teachers in the sample viho have hig^ scores on this component# 

Approval tends to be given in private (.^0) in a personal way 
through the use of positive redefinition («31)# encouragement 
(.16), and the giving of special privileges (.21), with an emphasis 
on pupils* ideas (.62), personal interests (.21), planning (.17), 
and effort or attention to task (.13)i rather than skill or knowl** 
edge (•#^6). Disapproval, though low (-.36), is directed when it 

does occur primarily toward the class as a whole (.38) with preference 
^ven to asking for a clarification of the situation in a non-threat- 
ening way (.50) and focusing upon standards or rules of proced^ 

(.21) rather than lack of knowledge or skill (-.63). Instruction 
tends to be conducted in private (.30) in a w^ manner (.18) using 
techniques such as commenting or suggesting (.28), evaluating or 
judging (.UO), or eliciting responses in an open-ended way (.iiU). 
Teachers high on this component of transaction are concerned in 
instruction vdth pupil interests, ideas, and problems (.U6), with 
sharing their ovm ideas and interests (.32), and with discussing 
resources available to the pupils (.21). VMle listening, full 
attention is given to the speaker (.38), with encouragement given 
to the pupil to express his own needs, problems, a nd concernj^ (.78). 
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Positive sequential reinforcement is provided both during instruc- 
tional sequences («80) and while listening (»79)o 

Correlations *s obtained with Component 7 are given in Tables 18 
(and also 20)# A positive correlation with height of self cqnce^ 
(<il6) was found, but it could readily have occurred through the 

operation of chance alone# 



Hypothesis 6 # A teacher-pupil transactional pattern representing 
the behavior of teachers oriented toward fostering creativity in 
pupils, as identified by Bush, is associated ^dth superior pupil 



originality and cognitive flexibility# 

Bush describes this type of teacher in the following manner: 

The type of teacher who falls into this classification is l®ss 

easily described than either A* or B» i^o are 
respects# VIhile A* and B* conceive of their educational pw- 
poses in terms of all of the pupils with whom they work and 
think that they will probably be successful at least to some 
extent mth all, C* considers that he will probably achieve 
his purposes for only a few pupils. His purposes are qmte 
narrow in one sense; he is trying to touch off a creative 
spark which T/vill give a student energy, freedom, and skill 
to express his own unique and creative spirit# This teacher 
is not interested in all aspects of the personality of the 
pupil but in only that one in each pupil which he wants to 
develop to a very high degree of competence# This teacher 
does not consciously neglect the other parts 
ualj but in his devoted attention to one area, he fails to 
see the need for the others# He believes that some, and 
perhaps many, pupils have, somewhere, a creative potential 
which, if discovered, released, and nurtured, will enable 
them to be creative and imaginative artists - in the broad 
sense of the term - and that his function as a teacher is 
to uncover and nourish that potentiality# Thus his pur^se 
is well defined, specific, and unique for each 
methods of control are likely to vary from extreme domination 
to complete freedom and may be most clearly seen in his manner 
of working -ndth individuals rather than with groups# He may 
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be unmercifully harsh and demanding at the one time in his 
requirements for drill, discipline, and concentration^ but 
then again allow the individual to follow his own urges and 
use his own devices at will* With those pupils in v;hom he 
senses the possibility of awakening the creative spark, his 
personal relations tend to be quite intimate* His acceptances 
and rejections of pupils are likely to be unusually sivayed by 
personal feeling* The social distance between himself and 
those few with whom he feels he has a mission is reduced to a 
minimum between adult and youth* The teacher may even foster 
the feeling that the pupil is more competent in some specifics 
than the teacher* ffi.s personal relations with pupils may 
fluctuate markedly from time to time, either because the 
teacher plays upon the emotional relationship to obtain the 
beha-'m.or which he desires in the pupil or because neither the 
teacher nor the pupil can control the relationship which is 
so highly charged emotionally* The regular curriculum, 
whether formal and pi*edetermined or informal and planned 
with pupils, is used to fill the gaps when the more exciting 
business of individual exploration and discovery is quiescent* 
The regular curriculum is followed according to the general 
policy of the school but is departed from the moment an indi- 
vidual shows the slightest sign of special interest and 
creativity. The classroom activities and teaching procedures 
of Type C* teacher are as varied as his pupils^ there are 
frequently not one or tvro things going on in the classroom 
but one, two, or three dozen different things, vdth as many 
individuals working on different projects as there are separate 
interests* ids procedures do not require that all pupils have 
a similar activity at the same time to “keep the class together* 
The work is individualized, informal, and involves a minimum 
of group work* The individual pupil is busily engaged in study- 
ing, exploring, and making something in that area in v/hich his 
creative potential lies* Everything revolves around that. 

This type of teacher is usually a skilled or competent artisan 
in one or several fields or, if not, has an unusually deep 
appreciation and sensitivity* The teacher may confine his 
efforts, energies, and talents to one area, or he may distrib- 
ute them over many fields* These fields may or may not coincide 
vdth the subject he teaches. Even when he teaches a subject in 
which he has not previously demonstrated creative work, he 
approaches it Tlth an artistic and emotional point of view* 

IMch of his insight, understanding, and learning is intuitional* 
His approach to his oito learning and to his teaching is likely 
to be more that of the artist than of the scholar 
pp. 177-179). 
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Because of the apparent lack of consistency or pattern in 
the behavior of the Type C* teacher, as described by Bush, the 
approach used in the present investigation is somewhat inappro- 
priate. Regularities in teacher-pupil transactions were sought 
out and where behavior was erratic over epieodes within the third 
morning categories were dropped from the analysis. Another problem 
in attempting to test for the relationships with the “creative” 
type of teacher classroom behavior is the relative infrequency of 
the type in the normal population. Bush gives figures that suggest 
the incidence to be not more than h per cent. 

'I 

In the present sample one teacher appeared to represent to 

some degree the "creative” type of teacher. He displayed many of 
the erratic qualities and the lack of concern for conventional instruc- 
tional methods and sub;)ect matter that Bush describes. However, his 
interests were more frequently related to social adjustment and 
character than to artistic effort or creativity. The component 
scores obtained for this teacher (T-OU) are given in Table 22. His 
overall component score profile and the impressions receiver by the 
two observers who gathered the data in the sample classrooms suggest 
that he, among all the teachers in the sample, most closely resembles 
the Type C» (creative) teacher described by Bush. 

Since no one component among the seventeen derived in the 
study appears to represent the major characteristics of the "crea- 
tive” type of teacher only a limited test of the hypothesis can be 
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R* Spaulding Teacher-pupil Transactions 

Table 22 

Component scores for Teacher OU# representing 
the ” creative” type of teacher 



Component number and description Component scored 

1, Observant and small group facilitative, emphasizing 1.77 
appropriate task procedures and social relations 
throu^ semi-autonomous> eend -private small group 
process 

2* Dominative through use of shame > ridicule, and threat -•66 

3, Firm, dominative control with emphasis on paying atten- -1.3U 
tion, proper planning, and the use of appropriate proce- 
dures 

Good natured, personalized control vdth concern for 6*79 
sources of error, character, self-control, and proper 
social relations 

5. Calm, acceptant transactions in general vdth private, k*70 
individualized instruction and a concern for divergency, 
attention to task, and the use of task appropriate 
resources 

6* Businesslike lecture method with insistence upon -2*19 

attention to task and conformity to rules of procedure 

7* Supportive, receptive, responsive transactions regard- hm$8 



ing pupil ideas and concerns 

8* Self-centered and judgmental transactions emphasizing -3*73 
acceptable skill, knowledge, and planning 

9* Warm, open transactions with boys and a general U*01 

avoidance of transaction wdth girls 

10* Formal group instiruction rdth control through 1*01 

shame, ridicule, or admonition 

11* Observant-controlling, emphasising attention to task ^#23 
and encouraging the use of the pupils* own abilities 

12* Acceptant-supportive-evaluative, with an appeal to «76 

group authority and responsibility 



(continued on next page) 
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Table 22 (continued) 



Component number and description Component scored 



13* 


Highly verbal and good-humored transactions with 
individuals or the class and an avoidance of 


1.81 




small-group process 




lU. 


Unresponsive, with grim domination regarding rules 
and attention to assigned tasks 


-1.C6 


19. 


Acceptant, controlling through standards, with 
appeal to convention as the source of authority, 
and avoiding negative evaluation 


.26 


16. 


Gold, in^ersonal public instruction emphasizing 
knowledge and skill, using shame or ridicule as a 


-5.10 




means of control 




17. 


Humorless transactions with control through threat 
and an appeal to outside authority in instruction 


-3.18 



Standardized score v/ith mean o£ zero and standard deviation of 
one 9 



made* On the basis of one teacher and the analysis made of his 
classroom transactions some measure can be made regarding relation- 
ships rdth pupil originality and cognitive flexibility in comparison 
■with pupil performance in the other twenty classrooms in the sample* 
Table 23 wesents the B weights obtained for the two target pupil 
variables for Teacher OU, 
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Table 23 

Relationships of pupil cognitive flexibility and originality 
Kith presence in the classroom of Teacher Oli. - a teacher oriented 
toward fostering ’'creativity”“Tn children 



%igure represents the largest negative weight obtained for 
the target variable in question. 

The results in Table 23 failed to provide any support for the 
hypothesis. Instead, they provided evidence that just the contrary 
effect had occurred - that the behavior of the Type C* teacher 
was negatively related to cognitive flexibility and origina lity as 
measured by the Kaya Puzzles Test. Ho statistical test of the 
B weights reported in Table 23 was readily available, but some ap- 
preciation of the value to be attributed to them can be gained by a 
comparison with the B weights obtained in the same regression 
equations for the mental ability measure (SCAT), These figures 
were ,3887 and .U757 for cognitive flexibility and originality , 
respectively. Thus, the weightings given to placement of a child 
in Classroom OU in accounting for his scares in tests of flexibil- 
ity and originality were as great or greater than the weight- 
ing given to his mental ability score - but with negative signs. 



Target pupil variable 



B weights 



Creative thinking - flexibility 
Creativity thinld.ng - originality 
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Since the description given by Bush suggested that Type C» 
teachers frequently had their greatest success with a relatively 
few children, an examination was made of the standard deviations 
within the research classrooms on the tests of flexibility and 
originality . 

Results given in Table 2h indicate that the relationships 
observed with respect to flexibility and originality were general 
and individual differences among the children in Classroom Oh were 
near the mean for all classes except for flexibility in girls, 
where a very high degree of homogeneity prevailed# 

Table 2k 

Ranges of standard deviations for tests of flexibility and originality 
for boys and girls by classes in comparison with the standard 
deviations obtained for boys and girls in Classroom OU 

Standard Deviations 
BOYS GIRLS 

Class or group Flexibility Originality Flexibility Originality , _ 
All classrooms ii*08 - 9*01 5»3U - lU.83 2#l;2 « 7.71 2.69 - 12»h6 

Classroom Oli 5*61 9*16 2.1;2 8,li6 



The findings with respect to Hypothesis 6 suggest that, 
contrary to prediction, the behavior of the ”creative" type of 
teacher as described by Bush (1951;) was negatively correlated with 
cognitive flexibility and originality j and that the relationship 
was general with respect to the children involved. Individuals 
within the classroom of the '^creative” teacher did not, on the 
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strength of this study, have greater heterogeneity in flexibility 
and originality than children in the population from which they 
were drawn • 

Hypothesis 7 > Teacher classroom behavior characterized by a 
relatively high degree of private or semi-private communication 
Tdth children, of overt facilitation of task oriented behavior, of 
concern for divergent responses in children, of attentiveness to 
pupil needs, of the use of control techniques involving humor - 
and a relatively 3£w degree of negative evaluation, of domination 
through threat, of firmness in tone, of teacher-supportive control, 
of harsh »taslonaster" behavior, and of grim domination - is pre- 
dicted to be associated with superior pupil reading achievement, 
mathematics achievement, originality, cognitive flexibility, and 
higher overall self concept. 

A number of components of transaction relevant to the 
hypothesis under consideration. Table 2^ presents the behavioral 
characteristics listed in the hypothesis and the components obtained 
in the present study which bora a close relationship on the basis of 
a careful inspection of the loadings on each of the factors. 

Four components of transaction, 1, 5, 7, and were 
predicted to be correlated positively with the target variables in 

the hypothesis and eight, 2 ^ i2> were 

predicted to be. negatively correlated. The findings with respect 
to these twelve components are presented in Table 26. 
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Table 2 $ 



Couiponents of transaction related to teacher behavior ® 

positively and negatively correlated with superior pupil reading 
achievement, mathematics achievement, originality, cogniTiive 
flexibility, and hi^er overall self concept 



Behavior characteristics _ 

Predicted ^ be positively correlated 
Private or semi-private communication 
Overt facilitation of task oriented behavior 
Concern for divergent responses in children 
Attentiveness to pupil needs 
Avoidance of negative evaluation 



Relevant Components 
of Transaction 



1 , 5 
1 , 5 

7 



7 



Predicted to negatively correlated 
Domination through threat 
Firmness in tone 
Teacher-supportive control 
Harsh »» taskmaster” behavior 
Grim domination 



2 , 17 
3 

10 

6 , 11 

Hi, 16 
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Table 26 



Correlations of twelve con?)onents of transaction with pupil 
reading and mathematics gains, cognitive flexibility, and originali y 



Component identification^ 



Target pupil variables 
SC Ifo Read Math Flex Qrig 
Var, 2h 26 27 31_ 



Predicted to be positively correlated 


I ^ 








1. Observant, small group facil- 
itative - semi-private 


7 


. 1 * 8 ® .18 -.19 


.11 


.16 


Calm, acceptant, indivi- 
dualized transactions 


n 


.39® .OU -.38 


-.11 


-.01 


7* Supportive, receptive, re- 
sponsive regarding ideas 


13 


.16 -.05 -.23 


-.10 


—.01 


15 , Acceptant, controlling throu^ 
convention, avoiding negative 
evaluation 


21 


.37 a .01 -.29 


.19 


.35 



Predicted to be negatively correlated 








2. Dominative through shame, 
ridicule, and threat 


8 


-, 71 ® -.U9® -.10 


-.20 -.16 


3, Firm, dominative control 
emphasizing attention 


9 


-.UO® -.27 -« 2 tj 


.02 .18 


6, Businesslike lecture method, 
insisting upon attention 


12 


.10. .39 


.15 .10 


10 » Formal instruction, conteol- 
ling through shame, ridicule 


16 


-.U6® -U2® -.08 


-.1*9® -. 53 ’’ 


11. Observant-controlling - ©Bi- 
phasizing attention to task 


17 


.32 . 01 * -.20 


-.25 -.16 


lU. Unresponsive, grim regarding 
rules, attention to task 


20 


-. 63 ® -. 31 * -.08 


-.20 -.13 


16 . Cold, impersonal, emphasizing 
knowledge and skill 


22 


-.S2*> -.21 .01* 


-.01* -.11 


17 . Humorless, controlling through 
threat, appealing to outside 
authority 


23 


-.37® -.03 .11 


,06 -.10 



^R'efer'to Table l3 for more complete descriptions 
a-Signif leant at the ,0^ level(one tail) 
^Significant at the ,01 level(one tail) 
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The results presented in Table 26 gave strong support for the 
hypothesis with respect to pupil height of self concept * Nine of 
the correlations (out of twelve) were found to be in the predicted 
direction and significant at or beyond the ,05 level of confidence* 
Results obtained with two components > 6 and 11, approached significance 
in a direction contrary to prediction (using a two tailed test). 

Both of these components represented the concept "harsh taskmaster 
behavior" . One of the two (Component 6 , businesslike lecture 
method, insisting upon attention ) was positively correlated with 
all five target pupil variables listed in Table 26, reaching 
significance (,*05 level of confidence, two tailed test) in the 
case of reading gains. 

Moderate support for the hypothesis with respect to gains 
in reading achievement was provided by the correlations obtained. 

Two components of transaction (^, dominative through shame, ridicule , 
and threat; and ID, formal instruction, controlling through shame , 
ridicule ) were found to be significantly negatively correlated as 
predicted. As was mentioned above, a significant correlation with 
reading gains was obtained for Component 6 ( businesslike lecture 
method , insisting upon attention ) - contrary to prediction. 

Results obtained for mathematics gains were generally contrary 
to prediction, though none of the correlations reached significance 
using a two tailed test. Values approaching significance suggested a 
negative relationship existed between mathematics gains and "calm. 



acceptant, individualized transactions", and a positive relationship 
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exidMvlth a "businesslike lecture method^ insisting upon attention 
to task and conformity with rules of procedure." 

Support for the hypothesis with respect to cognitive 
flexibility and originality was given primarily by the results ob- 
tained with Component 10 ( formal instruction, controlling through 
shame, ridicule ). Significant negative correlations (-.1*9 and 
^.53) were obtained with flexibility and originality, respectively. 
The pattern of relationships obtained with the remaining components 
of transaction in Table 26 was generally in accordance with pre- 
dictions, but it provided little support that nas reliable. 

In summary, strong support for Hypothesis J was provided 
with respect to height of self concept , moderate support was given 
in the case of gains made in reading achievement, and slight 
support was provided regarding cognitive flexibil ity and 
originality . Gains in mathematics achievement were not 
significantly correlated with the components of teacher-pupil 
transaction which were employed in testing the hypothesis (using 
a two tailed test) - and some indication was provided that the 
behavior syndrome described in Hypothesis 7 w negatively corre- 
lated with mathematics gains. 

Hypothesis 8. A teacher-pupil transactional pattern represent5.ng 
"democratic" leader behavior, as identified by Lewin, Lippitt, and 
IJhite (1939), is associated with superior pupil reading and mathe- 
matics achievement, cognitive flexibility, originality, and higher 
overall self concept. 
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The methods used to create a "democratic" group atmosphere 
were summarized by Lewin, Lippitt, and ^itoite in the following way 
in their 1939 report; 

1. All policies a matter of group discussion and decision, 
encouraged and assisted by the leader. 

2 m Activity perspective gained during first discussion 

period. General steps to group goal sketched, and where 
technical advice was needed the leader suggested two or 
three alternative procedures from which choice could be 

made. 

3* The members were free to work with whomever they chose, 
and the division of tasks was left up to the group. 

U. The leader was "objective" or "fact-minded" in his praise 
and criticism, and tried to be a regular group member in 
spirit without doing too much of the work (p. 273 )• 

A more detailed description of "democratic" leader behavior 
was provided by XThite and Lippitt in a later book (i960). On the 
basis of statistical analyses of the verbatim records and inter- 
pretive commentaries kept during the Iowa experiments, several 
statistically significant characteristics of the "democratic" 
leaders were delineated (pp» 31-U9). These behavior character- 
istics, along with their approximate TSC category equivalents, 

are given in Table 27 • 

Three of the components of transaction derived in this 
study bore many elements in common with the "democratic" leader 
behavior described by Lewjji, Lippitt, and Miite. Descriptions of 
the appropriate categories and the loadings obtained for these 
three components are given in Table 28. 
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Table 27 



Characteristics of •’democratic" leader behavior® with approximate 

TSC category equivalents 



Characteristic 


Auto- 

cratic 

% 


I^aissez- 

faire 

% 


Demo- 

cratic 

% 


TSC 

Category 

Equivalent 


1, Orders, directives 


\6 


k 


3 


U8-I;* 


2. Disrupting commands 


11 


1 


1 


UO-1;*^ 


Nonobjective criticism 


5 


1 


2 


l;0-5'^ 


it. Praise 


11 


5 


7 


32-2^ 


5# Guiding suggestions 


6 


lit 


21; 


l;8-2 


6# Giving information 


15 


U9 


27 


1|,8— 

1i.8-3"‘«^ 


7« Stimulating self- 
direction 


1.2 


13 


16 


52-3 

l;8-6 

5o-i 

50-2* 

57-1 

57-2^^ 


8« Jovial and confiding 
behavior 


0.7 


1.7 


7 


31-2 

31-3 

33-8 



U7-2 

ii8-6 

U9-2 

U9-5 

l;9-6 

5^1 

56-2 

56-5 

Categories not reported ^ terms of percentages 
9. Enforcing limits by explanation of reasons UO-11 

10. Equalitarian behavior 32-6 



®From I'Jhite Sc Lippitt, 1960> pp» 31~U6» 

■^'Percentages characteristically low in "democratic" behavior 
■ 5 H{-Percentages characteristically moderate in "democratic" behavior 
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Table 28 



Loadings on TSC categories representing «democratic« leader 
behavior for three cori 5 >onents of transaction 



TSC 

No» Category description^ 



k 



Cojnponent 

7 



15 



Categories in which negative loadings are appropriate 



UO-U Conananding conformance 
UO-5 Negative evaluation 
U8-U Directing, requesting action 
50-2 Negative sequential reinforcement 
while instructing 

57-2 Negative sequential reinforcement 
while listening 



Uo 


•03 


-.22 


22 


-.11 


-.75 


Sk 


-.20 


.11 


02 


.17 


.06 


.oU 


CVl 

• 

1 


-.lU 



Categories to which small positive loadings ^e 
appropriate 

32-2 Evaluates positively, praises 

U8-1 Stating facts in an assured manner 

l|8-3 Explaining a process through several steps 



.20 


-.10 


.02 


.51 


,12 


.01 


.05 


-.38 


-.02 



Categories to which high positive loadings are 
appropriate 

31-2 Accepting, warm, pleasant while approving 

31- 3 Humorous, joking, good natured 

32- 6 Takes role of equality 

33- 8 Approves personal interests of pupils 
UO-ll When disapproving identifies causes 

and effects 

t2-3 Instructs appealing to class as source 
of authority 

lj.7-2 Accepting, warm, pleasant while 
instructing 

148-2 Commenting or suggesting non-authori- 
tatively, expressing possibilities 
U8-6 Eliciting a response to an open-ended way 
Ii9-2 Instructing regarding child’s interests 
li9-5 Commenting regarding peer relations 
U9-6 Commenting regarding social activities 
50«1 Positive sequential reinforcement while 
instruct tog 

55- 1 Attentive listening 

56- 2 Listening regarding child’s interests 

56- 5 Listening regarding peer relations 

57- 1 Positive sequential reinforcement while 

listening 



.26 


.18 


.30 


r.l;0 


-.06 


-.15 


.27 


-.06 


-.Oli 


.27 


.21 


-.18 


.68 


—.11 


.28 


•.03 


.lU 


-.19 


-.12 


.18 


.13 


.11; 


.28 


-.10 


.oU 




.01 


.19 


.U6 


.03*' 


.73 


.oU 


-.15 


•81i 


.12 


.03 


.05 


.80 


.10 


e08 


.38 


-.21 


.08 


.78 


-.10 


.79 


-.12 


.08 


.10 


.79 


-.08 



Complete descriptions may be found to Appendix B (TSC Manual) 




Of the three componente -Mhich bore closest resemblance' to the 
"democratic" pattern of leader behavior, CoiK 5 >onents h and 7 *had 
the fewest loadings with signs contrary to the pattern derived from 
an analysis of the White and lippitt (I960) protocols. The third 
con^nent, 15 > had many loadings of low order and about one-half 
of the signs were contrary to the appropriate pattern (as derived); 
hoT-rever, the largest loadings were in the expected direction and on 
that basis the con^onent was included in the test of the hypothesis. 
Results for Hypothesis 8 are given in Table 29. 

little support was found for the hypothesis with regard to 
hei^t of self concept . Only in the case of Component l£, the 
least well matched of the three, was a significant positive rela- 
tionship with self concept obtained. Non-significant correlations 
of low order with all target variables irere obtained for Conponent 
7, which has been reported on before an element of the "integrative" 
and "learner -supportive" syndromes. Results obtained for Component 
U - on which Teacher Oii, the "creative" teacher, had the hipest 
score of all the teachers (6.79, Table 22) - was found to be 
significantly negatively correlated vdth flexibility and originality 
using a two tailed test. 

In terms of the overall test of the hypothesis (giving greater 
weight to the two most well matched components - h and 7) the re- 
sults not only failed to give support, but showed a significant 
negative relationship with cognitive flexibility and originality . 
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Table 29 

Correlations of components of transaction representing "democratic” 
leader behavior with pupil self concept, reading and mathematics 
achievement gains, cognitive flexibility, and originality 

Target pupil variables 
Var. SC Jto Read Math Flex Qrig 
Component identification ^ 2U 26 27 ^8 31 

Good natured, personalized 10 -425 “•29 -*19 -«55^ -•^3^ 

control with concern for 
sources of error, character, 
self-control, and proper 
social relations 

Supportive, receptive, re- 
sponsive transactions re- 
garding pupil ideas and 
concerns 

15* Acceptant, controlling 
through standards, with 
appeal to convention as 
the source of authority, 
and avoiding negative 
evaluation 



13 *16 -.05 -.23 -.10 -.01 



21 .37^ .01 -o29 .19 .35 



^Significant at the *05 level of confidence (one tailed test) 

^Significant at the .05 level of confidence (two tailed test) 

^'''Indicates coir^jonents most closely resembling "democratic" 
leader behavior on the basis of protocol comparisons* 
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Poi.t.<»nshlna of general classroom c h aracteristics to component s,^ 

transaction . In a previous section of this report the 
relationships of general olassroom characteristics to the target 
pupil variables were investigated. Significant relationships of 
grade level to height of self concep t , differentiation of se l f 
concept, gains made in readinfe achievement, and cognitive f lexibil j^ 
ty were observed. At this point the relationships of specific ccmpo* 
nents of teacher-pupil transaction to ^rade. level, as weU as other 

situational variables, will be reported. 

Correlations of general classroom characteristics - use of gEG 

mathematics curriculum, grade level , sex of tcac^, class s ize, 
proportion of boys in the class, and activity level of the children 
in the classroom - with the seventeen components of transaction 

derived in this study are given in Table 30. 

Teachers in the SF£G classrooms were observed to be signifi- 
cantly less dominative-threatening (Component 2^) and display sig- 
nificantly less grim dom3.nation (Component 111). Earlier (Table 7) 
it was noted that pupils in the SMSG classrooms had significantly 
hi^er self concepts and made greater gains in rea^. Mathemat ^ 
gains were also positively correlated with S®G at a level approach- 
ing significance (r - .35, £ » -06). It had been suggested earlier 
that general behavior patterns of the fourth grade teachers may have 
been responsible for the significant relationships of height of se lJ 
co ncept and reading rather than the SlISG programming since non- 

correlations (.32 and .15 for height of seK 



significant partial 
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Table 30 

Relationships of classroom characteristics to components of transaction 

General classroom characteristics 



Component of transaction^ 


Var. 

# 


Grade Sex® Class Prop Activ 
SMSG*’ Level of T Size Boys Level 
1 2 3 It 5 6 


1* Observant-facilitative 


7 


-.12 




-.30 .30 


-.28 .52** 


2. Dominative-threatening 


8 


-.^2^ 




.07 -.06 


.27 -.08 


3. Firm-dominative 


9 


-.2^ 


.21 


-.10 .08 


-.23 .29 


Good-natured-personal with 
concern for character 


10 


-.12 


.US'* 


.16 -.29 


.21 -.10 


5* Calm-acceptant-individualized 


n 


-.0^ 


-.11 


-.23 -.05 


-.09 .U9<* 


6* Busii*esslil;e-orderly 


12 


.21 


-.38 


,12 .ItO 


-.36 -.35 


7. Receptive-responsive 


13 


.20 


.08 


-,2li -.lt8'* 


.13 .16 


8# Self-centered concern for 
knowledge and skill 


lit 


-.09 


-.1^ 


.21 .2lt 


.15 -.07 


X^Farm, open with boys 


15 


.01 


.27 


.00 -.la 


.33 .25 


10# Formal group instruction, 
controlling through shame 


16 


-.16 


.1;3^ 


,36 -.06 


.lit -.37 


11. Observant-controlling 


17 


.03 


-.03 


-.18 -.01 


-.19 .30 


12. Acceptant-supportive 


18 


-.09 


.06 


-.09 .03 


-.27 -.10 


13 • Good-humored-verbose 


19 


.21 


.lt3<* 


.10 -.30 


-.01 -.52** 


lit. Grim domination 


20 


-.it6d 


.ItO 


.19 .13 


.lit -.lit 


1^. Acceptant-controlling, a- 
voiding negative evaluation 


21 


.08 


-•35 


— «ltl —.06 


.00 .5lt« 


16 . Cold-impersonal, eir^ha- 
sizing knowledge and skill 


22 


-.29 


.20 


.32 .21 


.09 -.20 


17. Humorless-threatening 


23 


-.28 


.09 


.32 .29 


.00 -.11 



SRefer to Table 13, pp* 66-67, for complete descriptive phrases 
^Score of 1 signified SHSG classroom, 0 signified non-SI4SG classroom 
®Score of ^ signified female, 1 signifred male 
^Significant at the *05? level Xtwo tailed test) 

^Significant at the »01 level (two tailed test) 
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concept and reading j respectively) were obtained with grade level 
held constant. 

Results presented in Table 30 indicated that the fourth grade 
teachers were significantly more observant-facilitative (Component 
1), less doiTd.native-threatening (Coi» 5 )onent £), less good-natured- 
personal with concern for character (Component li)* less formal in - 
structing controlling throu gh sham e (Component 10), and less good- 
humored- verbos e (Component 13 )• Fourth grade teachers tended, also, 
to show less grim d omination (Component 1J^)« These factors, alone, 
may have accounted for higher self conc e pts and greater gains made 
in reading and mathematics in the SMSG classrooms since four out of 
five SMSG teachers were assigned to that level. These findings 
suggested, also, that perhaps only the more secure teachers, those 
finding less personal need to dominate, volunteered for the ex- 
perimental SMSG program - or that the SllSG selectively recruited 
secure teachers as a matter of policy. 

No significant relationships were found regarding sex of 
teacher , although relatively high correlations approaching signi- 
ficance suggested that female teachers eii^loyed less formal group 
instruction, controlled less through shame (r ®* .36, Component ID) 
and were more accentant-contr oiling, avoiding negative evaluation 
(r B -,Ul, Component 1^). 

Teachers in the larger classrooms were significantly less re - 
ceptive-responsive (Component 7^) , tended to be more busines s -like- 
orderly (Component 6), and less warm and open with boys (Component 
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9). A significant positive correlation of class size with pupil 
problem-solving ability (.93) was pointed out earlier (Table 7). 
Relationships of problem-solving to components of teacher-pupil 
transaction (Table 31) suggested that problem-solving performance -ifciA 
may be a function of class size - was partly responsible for the 
correlation obtained. 



Table 31 

Correlations of pupil pr oblem-s olving with three components 
of teacher-pupil transaction - businesslike demanding ^ 
receptive-responsive , and warm and open with boys 

Correlation with pupil 

Component of transaction^ Var,# Problem-solving (Var, 29) 

6. Businesslike-demanding 12 *37 

7. Receptive-responsive 13 

9. Warm and open with boys 19 -.III 

^efer to Table 13 for complete descriptive phrases 

However^ when the relationships of the three components 
(6, 7, and 9) were "partialed out” a third order partial corre- 
late of ,Ii3 was obtained for the relationship of class size with 
pupil problem-s olvi.ng ability, as measured by the Kaya Puzzles Test. 
This value (.li3) failed to reach a satisfactory level of signifi- 
cance using a two tailed test with 18 degrees of freedom. However, 
it is large enough to suggest the value of further inqidry into the 
problem-solving characteristics of pupils in large classes in con- 
trast to smaller ones. Since larger classes in the present sample 
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were found to be somewhat more active (r ■ • 2 U)* a greater degree 
of peer interaction may have been in part responsible for the su- 
perior problem-solving performance observed* 

Non-significant relationships ^ in general j were obtained 
for the variable - proportion of beys in the sample classrooms. 

It had been thought that a greater proportion of boys in some of 
the classes might provoke a greater degree of dominative behavior 
on the part of the teachers in those classrooms* No evidence of 
such a relationship was found* The highest correlation obtained 
was an r of -.36 with Component 6 - businesslike-orderly - ^ich 
can well be explained on the basis of chance alone* 

Earlier in this paper a significant negative correlation 
of activity level with achievement gains in mathematics was re- 
ported (Table 7» P* 39; r » -*U 8 ). It was suggested that there 
mi^t have been teacher-ijupil transactional factors which could 
have accounted for the negative relationship found* Results ob- 
tained for activity level in relation to components of teacher-pu- 
pil transactions (presented in Table 30 ) showed si^if leant positive / 
correlations with three components - observant-f acilitatiyej _ caliTH 
acceptant-individualized* and acceptant-contr oiling* avoidi ng nega- 
tive evaluation - and a significant negative correlation with Compo- 
nent 13 - good-humored-verbose* Relationships of these four compo- 
nents with pupil gains in mathematics are given in Table 32* 

Although the correlations presented in Table 32 are not 
large, they readily account for the relationship found between 
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Table 32 



Correlations of pupil mathematics achievem^t four components 

of teacher-pupil transaction - observant- facilitati,ve^ 
flflGftntant -lndividaalized , good-humore j -verbose, and 
acceptan^-controlling, avoiSIng negative^ evaluation 



Component of transaction^ 


Var. 

# 


Correlations with pupil 
Mathematics (Var. 27) _ 


1. CJbservant-facilitative 


7 


.35 


5 . Calm-acceptant-individualized 


11 


-.22 


13. Good-humored-verbose 


19 


—.23 


15. Acceptant-controlling, avoiding 21 
negative evaluation 


-.38 


®Refer to Table 13 > PP* 66-67, 


for complete descriptive phrases* 



activity l evel and mathematics achievement # Thus, when the four 
components in Table 32 held constant, the fourth order partial 
correlate fell to .03 > a non-significant value. This analysis 
suggested that > specific teacher-pupil relationships in the 
active classrooms, rather than the activity level of the children, 
per -se,were responsible fot' the mathematics decrements* 

Additional findings . A number of relationships with the target pupil 
variables were found which were unpredicted, and several of the 
components derived in this phase of the study are not closely re- 
lated to the patterns of classroom teacher behavior described in 
the literature. An exploratory exainination of the overall results 
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obtained was made, so that some of the unexpected findings could 
be discussed* Table 33 presents, in composite form^ all of the 
correlations obtained for the target pupil variables with the 
seventeen components of tea.cher-pupil transaction. 

All seventeen components have been discussed in some degree 
in connection with one or another of the research hypotheses. 
Hoi^ever, no predictions were made regarding differentiation of 
self concept, problem-solving , or synthesis . Using a two tailed 
test, no significant relationships with problem-s olvi ng or synthe - 
sis X 7 ere found. However, six significant correlations were ob- 
tained for self concept differentiation. There was an artifactual 
relationship between height of self concept and the differentiation 
score. Scores on the self concept inventory (Appendix B) ranged 
from a lowest possible score of 1 (on any one item) to a highest 
possible score of 5* Thus, if a child had a high mean score over 
99 items he would necessarily have a relatively low standard de- 
viation; in like manner, if he had a low overall mean his deviation 
score would be low. This artifactual relationship is reflected in 
the negative correlation between ^ ^ and ^ SD (-•^9). With this 
artifactual relationship in mind it was possible to evaluate some 
of the pairings which did not show a strong relationship. Thus, 
Component 13 - good-humored-verbose transactions with individuals 
or the class as a whole and an avoidance of small -group process — 
was significantly correlated positively with differentiation 
of self concept without being closely related to height of 
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Table 33 

Correlations of seventeen components of teacher-pupil 
transaction with eight target pupil variables 

Target pupil variables 



Component^ 


Vap.# 


SC 

Mean 

2 h 


SC Prob 

SD Read Math Flex Solv Synth Orig 

25 26 27 28 29 30 31 


1. 


Observ.-facilitative 


7 


U8^ 


-68*^ 18 


-19 


11 -Ik 


-19 


16 


2. 


Dominative-threatening 


8 


-71^ 


U?’’ -I*?’’ 


-10 


-20 -07 


02 


-16 


3. 


Firm^dominative 


9 


-liO 


19 -27 


-2U 


02 -03 


Ih 


18 


U* 


Good-natured-personal 


10 


-25 


33 -29 


-19 


-55° -28 


-10.. 


-53b 




Calm-acceptant 


11 


39 


-3U OU 


-38 


-11 -2l( 


-20 


-01 


6. 


Bus inesslike-orderly 


12 


hi 


-13 Wfi 


39 


15 37 


09 


10 


7 . 


Receptive-r espons ive 


13 


l6 


-17 -05 


-23 


-10 -36 


-10 


-01 


8. 


Self-centered with 
concern for knowledge 


Hi 


-18 


19 -05 


07 


21 20 


-02 


11 


9. 


Warm, open with boys 


15 


-16 


16 -37 


-38 


- 3 k -1(1 


-22 


-30 


10. 


Formal group instnic- 
tion, using shame 


16 


-U6^ 


61° -1(2 


-08 


-1(9’’ -06 


o5 


.53b 


11. 


Observant-controlling 


17 


32 


-20 Ok 


-20 


-25 -U( 


-12 


-16 


12. 


Acceptant-support ive 


18 


09 


-03 1 $ 


08 


OU 19 


2 h 


-12 


13. 


Good-humored-verb os e 


19 


-07 


kh^ 10 


30 


-21 12 


26 


-09 


llu 


Grim domination 


20 


-63° 


1(3’’ -3li 


-08 


-20 06 


11 


-13 


l5o 


Acceptant-contr oiling , 
avoiding neg. evalua. 


21 


37 


-1(8’’ 01 


-29 


19 -33 


-26 


35 


16. 


Cold-impersonal, em- 
phasizing knowledge 


22 


-52’’ 


1(2 -21 


Oh 


-0l( 20 


09 


-11 


17. 


Humorless-threatening 


23 


-37 


22 -03 


11 


06 30 


o6 


-10 



Note: Decimals have been omitted* 



^efer to Table 13j pp© 66-6?, for con5)lete descriptive phrases. 
Insignificant at the .05 level (two tailed test) 

^Significant at the .01 level (two tailed test) 

Significant at the .001 level (two tailed test) 



self concept . Children exposed to this type of teacher behavior 
apparently tended to differentiate among their strengths and weak- 
nesses and report then on an inventory, without a significant 
lowering of their overall mean height of self concept . 

Since only one component (6 - businesslike lecture method 
with insistence upon attention to task and conformity to rules of 
procedure ) was found to have educationally desirable relationships 
with all of the eight target pupil variables, the question arose 
whether any one teacher’s transactions with children had an overall 
positive relationship with all of the selected target variables. 
Inspection of Table 6 (p. 38 ) indicates that one teacher (T-^8) 
did have an overall positive relationship (assuming a slight "halo” 
effect in self concept to be acceptable or desirable). Another 
teacher (T-|2), also, had generally positive relationships. The 
B weights obtained for these tw classrooms are presented in 
Table 3h. 

Table 3h 

Regression coefficients (B weights) obtained for eight target variables 
for two classrooms Having generally positive relationships 



Prob 



Class 


SG Mn 


SC SD 


Read 


Math 


Flex 


Solv 


Snyth 




T-52 


.150 


.05U 


.829 


•UoU 


.29ll 


•902 


-.005 


.073 


T-58 


.53U 


-.097 


.693 


.382 


»251 


.U55 


CO 

0 

• 


.1*17 



Teacher 58 had accomplished almost as much with her pupils in 
terms of reading and mathematics achievement as Teacher ^ and en- 
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hanced the overall self->esteem of her children to a greater de- 
gree. Thou^ she had less success in terms of pupil firoblgnr 
solving performance con^jared to Teacher ^9 her pupils performed 
exceedingly well on tasks requiring originality. Reference to 
Table 6 , p. 38, shows that pupils in her classroom enjoyed the 
highest level of self-esteem in all classrooms and were second 
only to Classroom ^ in mathematics achievement. The component 
scores obtained for these two classrooms representing teachers 
whose general overall relationships with children were associated 
xflith superior performance on all tests and higher overall self- 

concepts are given in Table 3 ^* 

k comparison of these two sets of scores shows Teacher ^2 
to have been somewhat more domlnatiyef less calm-acceptar^ less 
receptive-responsive . less observant- controlll^gj more cold- 
imoersonal. emphasizing knowledge, and more humorless- t hreatqdn s. 

The pattern of scores obtained by Teacher ^8 represents a 
desirable model in terms of overall educational objectives. The 
high level of academic achievement and creative thinking present 
in her classroom was accompanied by high self-esteem and a slight 
*’halo” effect of overall competence in the school situation. 



Conclusions and Implications 

This study has provided solid support for the significance 
of the teacher-pupil relationship in the educational process. The 
data reported have demonstrated the wide range of transactions to 
be found even in a relatively small sample of classrooms in a 
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R. Spaulding Teacher-pupil transactions 

Table 35 

Component scores for two teachers having generally positive 
relationships with all target pupil variables 

Component scores^ 

Component of transaction^ Teacher ^2 Teacher 38 



1. 


Observant-facilitative-semi-private 


-2.89 


.00 


2. 


Dominat ive-threat ening 


1.17 


-1.52 


3. 


Firm-dominative 


-.61 


-1.11 


k. 


Goo d-natur ed-pers onal 


-.22 


-.02 


5. 


Calm-acceptant 


-1.79 


1.1|2 


6. 


Bus inesslike-orderly 


.29 


-1.00 


7. 


Receptive-responsive 


.52 


3.20 


8. 


Self-centered with concern for knowledge 


-.3lt 


-1.85 


9. 


Warm, open with boys 


.Oli 


.73 


10. 


Formal group instruction, using shame, 
ridicule 


-.73 


-1.87 


11. 


Observant-controlling 


-1.30 


1.9l» 


12. 


Acceptant-supportive 


-.6U 


-.35 


13. 


Good-humored-verbose 


1.75 


1.51 


Hi. 


Grim domination 


-1.07 


-2.38 


15. 


Acceptant-contr oiling, avoiding negative 
evaluation 


-.38 


.69 


16. 


Cold-in5)ersQnal, emphasizing knowledge, 
skiU 


.31 


-5.35 


17. 


Humor less -threat ening 


.87 


-3.32 



^Refer to Table 13? pp* 66-67> for complete descriptive phrases. 
^Standardized scores with mean of zero and standard deviation of one. 



superior, nodern suburban school Highly selective en^jloyment 

practices in this case had not resulted in homogeneity of teaching 
practice or classroom atmosphere* Results in this phase of the 
research have shown a significant relationship between the place- 
ment of a given child in one or another of the twenty-one class- 
rooms in the sample and his subsequent self-esteem, academic 
achievement, and creative thinking - when conqDared to the performance 
of children placed in the other classrooms of the sample. 

The method used to identify, enpirically, "patterns” of 
teacher-pupil transactions resulted in interpretable components of 
classroom process which wrd matched with the more global 
behavior syndromes discussed by previous investigators* Matching 
with specific teacher^pupil patterns of interaction led to the 
following findings; 

1, Height of self concept was found to be significantly 
related positively to one component of the "socially 
integrative” teacher behavior identified by Anderson (Vjy ) ) 

- "calm, acceptant transactions in general with prlvatfi. 
Individualized Instruction and a concern for divergency, 
attention to task, and the use of task appropriate pro- 
cedures and resources*" 

2* The "leamerrsupportive" category described by 
Withall (19h8) was found to contain some of the same com- 
ponents as the "socially integrative” pattern. Pupil self 
concepts were found to be significantly higher in classrooms 



which teachers were more "learner supportive" on the 
strength of the same transactional component mentioned in 
paragraph 1 above - "calm, acceptant transactions in general 
with private, individualized instruction and a concern for 
divergency, attention to task, and the use of task appro- 
priate procedures and resources." 

3* Predictions of superior reading and mathema,tics 
achievement in classrooms taught by "academically oriented" 
teachers as described by Bush {I3$h) were unsupported by 
results of this study. Reading and mathematics gains were 
not found to be significantly related to the transactional 
component most closely resembling the "academic" type of 
teacher. 

U. Predictions of significantly higher overall self 
concepts in classrooms taught by teachers oriented toward 
counseling (as described by Bush, were not substantiated. 

No support was given for the hypothesis that superior 
pupil originality and cognitive flexibility would be present 
in classrooms taught by "creative" teachers (as identified 
by Bush, 195i;)« On the contrary, some evidence was present 
that the reverse was true - that teacher-pupil transactions 
representing the "creative" type of teacher behavior were 
negatively correlated with flexibility and originality. 

6. Strong support was found for positive relationships 
between pupil self concepts and teacher behavior characterized 
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by a high degree of private or semi-private communication with 
children, of overt facilitation of task oriented behavior, 
of concern for divergent responses in children, of attentive- 
ness to pupil needs, of the use of control techniques involving 
humor — and a relatively low degree of negative evaluation, 
of domination through threat, of firmness in tone, of teacher- 
supportive control, of harsh ‘’taskmaster" behavior, and of 
grim domination# Moderate support was given for positive 
relationships between these same types of teacher behaviors 
and pupil gains in reading. Slight support was provided 
with respect to cognitive flexibility and originality. 

Gains in mathematics were not found to be significanr^-ly 
related. 

7. One of the two eir^Dirically derived con^onents, 
which most closely represented the "harsh taskmaster" 
dimension of teacher behavior, was observed to be posi- 
tively correlated with all the criteria used, reaching 
significance (with a two tailed test) in the case of 
reading achievement. This con^onent - "businesslike- 
lecture method with insistence upon attention to task and 
conformity to rules of procedure" - was the only notable 
exception to the pattern of relations predicted (Hypothesis 
7, paragraph 6 above). 

8. Very little support was given to the relationships 
predicted with "democratic" teacher behavior. Non-significant 
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relationshlps of low order were obtained with most of the 
target pupil variables* In the case of one component of the 
“democratic** syndrome « ’* good-natured, personalized control 
with concern for sources of error, character, self-control, 
and proper social relations'* - significant negative relation- 
ships were found with cognitive flexibility and originality* 

9* The classrooms of two teachers in the sample were 
observed to have condrltions which resulted in generally 
positive relationships with all the criteria of pupil 
growth and development employed in the stucSy* These two 
teachers appeared to have differential effects related to 
their individual characteristics* The more dominating of 
the two - though a generally warm and friendly person - 
had a classroom in which pupils performed remarkably well 
in reading, mathematics, and problem-sol’ving* The more 
calm, acceptant, receptive, responsive, observant, and in- 
directly controlling person had a classroom in which pupils 
enjoyed exceptionally high self-esteem and performed marked- 
ly well in reading, mathematics, problem-solving, and in 
tasks involving originality* 

One question which continued to be unsettled throughout 
much of the time devoted to this research was this 5 **Can one teach- 
er behave in such a manner as to have an equally beneficial effect 
with respect to all of the desirable dimensions of pupil growth 
and development?** Much of the evidence points to an answer which 
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says "Nol" There seems to be a necessity for choice* Apparently, 
one can value convergent ski l ls and problem-solving ability and 
organize learning experience to maximize these at some cost in 
originality, flexibility, synthesissing ability, and self-esteem* 

Or one can value self-esteem and prtMOte an integrative social 
system ^ich achieves higher self-esteem but permits children to 
relax their efforts at maximum academic achievement* 
fact that at least one teacher has been able to, meet all criteria 
idth positive results suggests that a certain blending of the va- 
rious strands of teacher-pupil transactions may be generally bencj- 
ficial - not only in terms of conventional academic knowledge and 
skills, but also with respect to adequate self-esteem, cognitive 

flexibility, synthesis, and originality^ 

l^hat appears to be necessary to achieve this blending 

is suggested in the following summing up by “tihite and Idppitt (i960) 

The most efficient procedure does appear to be, as a 
rule, democracy - if democracy is sharply differentiated 
from laissez-faire, vrith clear acceptance not only ^ 
active leadership but also of the firm Tise of authority 
when firmness is called for, and explicit delegation of 
authority to certain individuals when such delegation is 

appropriate* 

Of course this mearis that, in order to be as effici^t 
as possible, democracy must be a highly variable ttog, 
with continual realistic adaptation of methods to cir- 
cumstances • 

A parent, teacher, or employer who wants to be ’’democratic” 
and also efficient should continually seek to broaden whe 
base of participation in decision making, whenever partici- 
pation is really ftinctional and not too time consuming; 
yet he should usually (not always) exert active leadership 
and he should unhesitatingly, without the slightest feel- 
ing of guilt, use his natural authority whenever the 
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situation calls for firm control or for si^ift, decisive, 
coordinated action (p* 292 ) 9 

If one conceives of pupil autonomy within a program set 
up and continually restructured by the teacher, one can envision 
an elementaiy curriculum which opera'ies within an ’'integrative** 
atmosphere yet which moves forward with maximum efficiency, guided 
always by the firm limits of the program^ Such a curricular 
structure would permit individual creativity within the bi’oader 
group effort and would encoiarage decision making on a level 
commensurate with the maturity of the pupils© 

In practice such a classroom structure x^ould probably 
move in cycles, as one phase of the program was superseded by 
another© In the begiming stages of each new phase the teacher»s 
role would be to set limits and goals, and to structure very 
clearly the acceptable means by which to work to achieve goals. 
After a period of time, with concepts and structure und^stood, 
pupil autonomy would be increased and the teacher would transfer 
to individuals some of the responsibility for carrying the on- 
going program. In terms of thought processes the cycles might 
represent a trend f"'om analytical thinking to inferential thinking, 
with each cycle building upon an increasingly conplex inferential 

structure© 

The results of this study are sufficiently clear in 
pointing out the importance of the quality of transaction that 
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occurs between teacher and child# I'Jhat seems now to be called for 
are several sequential analyses following the transactions of 
differing types of children to discover which types of teacher 
limit-setting and structuring are most profitable for each type 
of chllC. 

Another important question concerns the long range 
strategy of the teacher as she moves from cycle to cycle in the 
process of classroom learning. This kind of problem calls for 
an investigation of two 03^* three representative teachers as they 
transact with their childi’en over an extended period of time# 

Efficient methods of recording significant conponents 
of transaction as revealed in this study are currently being de- 
veloped# In order to make longitudinal studies feasible such 
rapid means of encoding and recording events as they occur will 
be necessary. 
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APPENDIX B 



Instruments 








Self Concept Inventoiy 
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Hand 



Stanford University 
LHD Project #3 
11 Spa ^ 61 
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Bo y Gjy l -- 

(Check one) 

Schoo l Room Date 

At certain times in the year, many people like to thi^ about their 
woxk and how it is going. Some boys and girls have thought ® . 

things they do and decided that the items on these ppges were ^IpruJ. m 
thinking about themselves. This is a chance for you wO look at yourseix 
and decide what your strong points are and what your weak points are. 
Everyone will have different answers-«-so be sure your answers show how you 

think about yourself . 

Read each item and then answer the questions Conqpared with other 
boys and girls my age, how do I rate now? 

Find the box which indicates your answer. The words at tlw top show 
what the boxes in each column stand for. Ma^ an X in one of the bcaces 
to show your answer. Now, go right ahead. Woi^ as fast as you like. 



^ '8 5 a 

^ Sd o 

iH ^ <D CO 

§ & M ^ 

(S i> d S 

□□UPP 1- 
PPPPP 2- 
□ PPPP 3. 
PPPPP i*- 
PPPPP 3- 
PPPPP 6. 
PPPPP 7. 
PPPPP 8- 

PPPPP 9- 
PPPPP 10- 
PPPPP 11- 

PPPPP 12- 



CmpavQd with other boys and girls my ago# Row do I 
rate now? 

Doing well in art work, painting, or drawing 

Keeping at my work until I get it done 

Being able to read well 

Remembering what I*ve learned 

Being able to write stories 

Being able to laugh about things easily 

Ifaving good grammaa?-- being able to speak correctly 

listening to someone even when I haven *t been treated 
fairly or had a chance to tell my ideas 

Being able to spell correctly 

Having good handwriting even when I»m in a hurry 

Knowing how to do arithmetic— being able to solve 
number problems 

Enjoying outdoor activities—hiking, canning, picnics 
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□ □□□□ 13. 
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Couqpared with other boys and girls roy age, how do I 

rate now? 



Being interested in soience-—leamlng about things 
scientists do 



n n n n n Being careful not to spend too much time on TV, out 
^ ^ side activities, and play— not wasting time 

PI n n n n 1^« loaming about people around the world and being 
Lj UJ L-i UJ L-i interested in them 



□□□□□ 



Being able to listen to pec^le who don't like my ideas 

Being able to figure out the answer that is asked for 
in a problem 



□□□□□ 1®- 



Understanding how other popple feel when they have 
troubles or problems 



□□□□□ w. 
□ □□□□ 20* 
□ □□□□ 21. 



Having athletic skills 

Making letters and numbers clearly and easily 

Being interested in music— singing or playing an 
instrument 



□ □□□□ 22. 

□ □□□□ 23 . 

□ □□□□ 2U. 

□ □□□□ 25. 

□ □□□□ 26. 

□ □ODD 27. 

□ □□□□ 28. 

□ □ODD 29. 

□ □ODD 30. 



Having fun with girls in the class 

Learning words in some other language— like Spanish, 
French, or German 

Spending most of my time on my work, not fooling 
around 

Seeing small but important facto in solving hard 
problems 

Being able to talk about my ideas in a group 

Being a good sport 

Making friends easily with boys 

‘ 

Being able to see things in my mind easily when I . 
want to ^ . 

Not minding if others disagree with my ideas 
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Compared with other boys and girls my age, how do I 

rate now? 



□ □□□□ 31 , Having a friendly smile ready for everyone 

□ □□□□ 32. Being the right eiae—not too tall, not too short 

□ □ □ □ □ 33* °3.d facts in many different ways 

□ □□□□ 3U. Being able to set my own goals and wosdc toward them 

□ □□□□ 35, V/orking with others to get a job done 

n n n n n 36. Being able to talk to teachers easily— feeling 

comfortable with teachers 



n n n n □ 37 • Thinking up answers to problems— answers no one else 

has thought of 

n n □ □ □ 3 ^* Letting others do their jobs in their own ways— not 

bossing people around 



□ □□□□ 39 . 

□ □□□□ UO. 

□□□□□ 

□ □□□□ 

□ □□□□ U3. 

□ □□□□ Wi. 

DDDDD U5. 

□ □□□□ 

□ □□□□ w. 

□ □□□D w. 

□ □□□□ 1 * 9 . 

□ □□□□ 50. 



Being a good athlete— doing well in sports 

Seeing new ways of thinking about things and putting 
ideas together 

Enjoying funny things people do or say 
Controlling my temper with boys 
Enjoying games and sports 

Being able to finish one job before I start another 
Being able to figure out the key to a hard problem 
Being honest about my feelings 

Knowing what it*s like to have your feelings hurt— 
and that others feel the same way 

Making friends easily with girls 

Going ahead with school work on my own— not waiting 
to be told to get started 

Having ideas come easily and quickly 
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□ DDPD 

□ □□□□ 5 a. 

□ □□□□ 53 . 

□ □□□□ 5 U. 

□ □□□□ 55 . 

□ □□□□ 56 . 

□ □□□□ 5T. 

□ □□□□ 58 . 

□ □□□□ 59 . 

□ □□□□ 60 . 
□ □□□□ 61 . 

□ □□□□ 62 . 

□ □□□□ 63 . 

□ □□□□ 6 U. 

□ □□□□ 65 . 

□ □□□□ 66 . 

□ □□□□ 67 . 

□ □□□□ 68 . 
□ □□□□ 69 . 
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Conqpared with other boys and girls my age, how do I 
rate now? 

Being able to tell my ideas in front of other people 

Taking my turn— not cutting in line in front of 
someone else 

Having plenty of friends among the boys 

Being able to keep my mind on my woric 

Being interested in new things, excited about all 
there is to learn 

Being willing to tell my ideas even when no one else 
agiees with me 

liking something in everyone no matter who he is 

Being attractive, good-looking— or handsome 

Being well organized, having materials 3ready when 
they* re needed 

Being able to remember things that I*ve been taught 

Being able to enjoy jokes— havi,ng a good sense of 
humor 

Helping in conmittee work when it's my turn 
Being cooperative with teachers 

Getting my school work in on time, not getting behind 

Knowing what to do to get the right answer to a 
problem 

Having high standards for myself —knowing the kind 
of person I v/ant to bo 

Not minding others who have different ideas of right 
and vn^ong 

Having nice clothes— the right kind for my age 
Seeing important facts that other people miss 
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□ □□□□ 70- 

□ □□□□ 71. 

□□□□n 72. 

□ □□□□ 73. 

□ □□□□ 7lt. 

□ □□□□ 75 . 

□ □□□□ 76. 

□ □□□□ 77 . 

□ □□□□ 78. 

□ □□□□ 79. 

□ □□□□ 80 . 
□ □□□□ 81. 

□ □□□□ 82- 

□ □□□□ 83. 

□ □□□□ 81*. 

□ □DDD 85. 

□ □□□□ 86. 

□ □□□□ 87. 

□ □□□□ 88. 
□ □□□O 89. 



Compared -with other boys and girls my age, how do I 
rate now? 

Not expecting everything I do to be perfect 

Being able to pay attention even when I*m angiy 

Enjoying after school games and activities 

Letting my imagination go when I want to 

Making up my own mind, even if other people disagree 
with me 

Understanding other people’s feelings 
Having nice skin 

Changing my point of view to get new ideas 

Being able to make people laugh— being comical or 
humorous 

Being fair to other people even when I don’t like them 
especially 

Having fun at school with teachers 

Thinking of unusual things— things other people don’t 
think about very much 

Being able to admit my mistakes 

Liking everybody at least a little bit 

Being able to find new ways of fitting ideas together 

Being able to lead my life in my own way 

Doing my part in classroom activities— including work 
Jobs and cloan-up 

Being able to solve a hard problem by turning it 
around and seeing it in a new way 

Being able to listen to someone even when I think 
what he is saying is all wrong 

Being able to think quickly and easily 
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□□dDD 90. 

□ □□□□ 91 . 

□ □□□□ 92 . 

□ □□□□ 93. 

□ □□□□ 9U. 

□ □□□□ 95. 

□ □□□□ 96. 

□ □□□□ 97. 

□ □□□n 98. 

□ □□□□ 99. 
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Cottpared with other boys and girls ny age, how do I 
rate now? 

Understanding my feelings and being able to control 
myself 

Learning about new things even when other people 
aren’t interested— studying about things on my ovra 

Knovding how others feel when they have hard problems 
to solve 

Solving problems in ways others haven’t tried before 
Being able to lose in a game and not complain about it 
Being friendly to everyone 
Taking part in class projects — doing my share 
Having new, original ideas 

Knowing that everyone is different and has a right 
to be 

Controlling ray temper with girls 
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Listed below are several school suo^ects. Think aoout which of these 
subjects are most important for boys to be able to do. Then mark with 
numbers (from 1 to 5) to show hoW you rank the five most i^»P«> 3 ^ant 
for boys* Mark on the lines on the left side under the vrords FOR BOxS. 
Put a “I" to show the subject that is most important, put a ”2” to show 
the next most important subject for boys — and so on until you have marked 

five subjects. 



Then think about girls and the most important subjects for girls. 
Mark the most important subject for girls with a "!•» on the line 
right. Then mark the next most important subject for girls with s 2 - 

and so on. 



FOR BOYS 



FOR GIRLS 



Music— playing an instrument, or being able to 
sing well . . 

Reading — being able to read well ...*•• 

Handviriting— having good hand?/riting .... 



Science — ^being interested in science, knovdng 
about science . . . 

Aritlimetic — knowing how to do problems using 
numbers 

P. E, — doing well in sports and games 

Social studies — knowing about people around the 
world 

Foreign language— learning to speak another language 

English — ^being able to write and speak correctly . 

Art— being able to draw and paint well ...... 



SELF-CONClilPT INVENTORY 



CLASSIFICATION OF ITEMS ACCORDING TO THEORETICAL DBiENSIONS 



Physical Ability and Activity - Athletics 

Physical skill 

19. Having atblatic skills 

39. Being a good athlete-- doing well in sports 

En.1oyment of sports j outdoors » etc, 

12« Enjoying outdoor activities— hiking, caiDping, picnics 

li3. Enjoying games anr^ sports 

72, Enjoying vsfter school ganes and activities 

Social Relations with Boys and Girls 

Girls 

22. Having fun with girls in the class 
U8. Making friends easily with girls 

Boys 

28. Making friends eas.tly with boys 

53. Having plenty of friends 'among the boys 

Attractive Appearance 

32.. Being the right size— not too tall, not too short 
58. Being attractive, good-looking— or handsome 
68. Having nice clothes— the right kind for my age 
76. Having nice skin 

Social Relations with Teachers 

36. Being able to talk to teachers easily— feeling comfortable 
' with teachers 

63* Being cooperative with teachers 
80. Having fun at school with teachers 

Y/ork Habits 

Persistence - perseveration 

2. Keeping at my work until I get it done . . 

Iih , Being able to finish one job before I start another 
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Organization - planning 

lk» Being careful not to spend too much time on TV, outside 
activities, and play — not wasting time 
1^9. Going ahead with school work on my own — not waiting to be 
told to get started 

^9* Being well organized, having materials ready when they^re 
needed 

6k • Getting my school work in on time, not getting behind 
Concentration ~ application 

2h* Spending most of my time on my work, not fooling around 
$k. Being able to keep my mind on my work 

Mental Abilities (including creativity) 

Memory 

Remembering what I*ve learned 
60* Being able to remember things that I've been taught 

Convergence 



17. Being able to figure cut the answer that is asked for in a 
prvOblem 

65. Knoiving what to do to get the right answer to a problem 
Sensitivity - alertness -> av/areness 

25. Seeing small but important facts in solving hard problems 
69. Seeing important facts that other people miss 

Imagination - fantasy production 

29. Being able to see things in my mind easily when I want to 
73. Letting my imagination go when I want to 

Flexibility 

33. Using old facts in many different ways 
77. Changing my point of view to get new ideas 

Divergence - originality 

37. Thinking up ansv/ers to problems — ansi^vers no one else has 
thought of 

81. Thinking of unusual things — ^things other people don't think 
about very much 

93. Solving problems in ways others haven't tried before 
97. Having nev;, original ideas 



Iriteg;ration - synthesis 



iiO. Seeing new ways of thinking about things and putting ideas 
together 

8h. Being able to find new ways of fitting ideas together 

Penetration - analysis - circumspection 

1*5* Being able to figure out the key to a hard problem 

87* Being able to solve a hard problem by turning it around and 
seeing it in a new way 

Fluency 

50. Having ideas come easily and quickly 

69. Being able to think quickly and easily 

Interest curiosity 

55 * Being interested in new things, excited about all there is 
to learn 

91, Learning about new things even when other people aren't 
interested — studying about things on my own 

Mental Attitudes 



Humor - playfulness 

6. Being able to laugh about things easily 
1*1. Enjoying funny things people do or say 
6l. Being able to enjoy jokes— having a good sense of humor 
78. Being able to make people laugh— being comical or humorous 



Emotional self -acceptance - integrity 

16. Being able to listen to people v;ho don't like my ideas 

1*6. Being honest about my feelings 

70. Hot e^qjecting ever^rthing I do to be perfect 

82. Being able to admit my mi.stakes 

Dominance - assertion ascendance 



26. Being able to talk about my ideas in a group 

5l. Being able to tell my ideas in front of other people 

Self-»confidence - independence ~ autonomy 

30. Not minding if others disagree with my ideas 
56. Being vdlling to tell my ideas even when no one else agrees 
Tvith me 

71*. Making up my own mind, even if other people disagree with 
me 

85. Being able to lead my life in my own way 



Personal aspiration -■ standards 



3h» Being able to set my o'.m goals and v/ork toward them 
66. Having high standards for myself — knowing the kind of 
person I want to be 

Human Relations Skills 



Emotional conti*ol 

8. Listening to someone even when I haven’t been treated 
fairly or had a chan<je to tell my ideas 
Controlling my temper with boys 
71. Being able to pay attention even when I’m angry 
90. Understanding my feelings and being able to control myself 
99# Controlling my temper «vith girls 

Empathy - understanding 

18. Understanding how other people feel when they have troubles 
or problems 

li7* Knowing what it’s like to have your feelings hurt — and that 
others feel the same 'way 
75. Understanding other people’s feeling 
92. Knowing how others feel when they have hard problems to 
solve 

Fairness » good sportsmanship 
27. Being a good sport 

52. Taking my turn— -not cutting in line in front of someone 
else 

79. Being fair to other people even when I don’t like them 
especially 

9k» Being able to lose in a game and not complain about it 
Warmth - friendliness 

31. Having a friendly smile ready for everyone 
57. Liking something in everyone, no matter who he is 
83. Liking everybody at least a little bit 
95. Being friendly to everyone 

Cooperation ~ participation 



35. Working with others to get a job done 
62. Helping in committee work when it’s my turn 
86, Doing my part in classroom activities— including work jobs 
and clean-up 

Taking part in class projects — doing my share 



96 . 
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Acc eptance ~ tol erance 

38. Letting others do their jobs in their ovvn yays— not bossing 
people around 

67. Not minding others who have different ideas of right and 
wrong 

88 , Being able to listen to someone even when I think what he 
is saying is all wrong 

98, Knowing that everyone is different and has a right to be 
School Subjects 



1 . Doing well in art work, painting, or drawing 
3. Being able to read well 

Being able to write stories 

7 * Having good grammar — being able to speak correctly 
9. Being aole to spell correctly 

11 , Knowing how to do arithmetic — being able to solve number 
problems 

13 • Being interested in science — learning abbut things scientists 
do 

15. Learning about people around the world and being interested 
in them 

21 . Being interested in music — singing or playing an instrument 

23 • Learning words in some other language — liKe Spanish, French, 
or German 

HandwTiting skills 



10 . Having good handwriting even when I’m in a hurry 
20 . Making letters and numbers clearly and easily 



?Qvi sed by R, i 
February# 1961 



;pau3.dirg 
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School of Education 
New York University 

EXPEIOm^TAE TEACHING CENTER 



SOLVING FUZEEES 
Form X 



TEACHER *S *i ANUAL OF iNSTBUGTICaJS 



First Eciition^ 
September 1, I960 



CkS’JEKAL IK3TRUCTI0NS TO THE TEACHER 

This is a test of children’s thinkiiig# Each part of the test ineaaures 
a different sort of thinking ability* 

tfhile the teachor shoiad see that the pnpUs answer the questions 
carefully, it is extremely important to avoid giving any suggestions on 
how to ansT.'er a question beyond e:g>laining the instructions given# If 
the teacher offers any suggestions, this t/ill influence how the pupil 
answers, and the test will no longer measure his ability to think# Pupils 
must not ask questions about their answers, such as how to spell a word, 
since this may suggest answers to other children. Wattirally, pupils must 
not look at each other’s answers. 

The puzzle solving quality of the test may make the pupils want to 
discuss their ansvfers after the test is over. Nothing can be done to 
prevent pupils from making informal comparisons of their answers. Bub 
the teacher must avoid taking part in any such discussion, either with 
the class as a whole or with individual pupils . 

4 

A time limit is specified for each part of the test. These times 

should be followed accurately. The teacher should provide herself with 

* * * 

a watch with a second hand to time the test accurately. 

This test is intended for grades 3 to 6. Pupils in the third grade 

may find many of the questions too hard for them. To minimize frustration 

as a result of this, the instructions tell' the pupils they are not 

expected to finish but are to do the best they can. 

In giving the test, the teacl:*er will read the following instructions 

to the pupils. (All statements in parentheses are for the teacher’s use.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR AEMIIIISTBRING THE SOLVING PUZZLES TEST— FORM X 

(Have the pupils clear their desks and see that they have sharpened 
pencils. Distribute teat bcokletn^ telling P’Jpile to open them until 
told to do so.) 

In this test you iilll solve seme puzzles. You vdll have a short time 
to solve each of the puzzles. Work qxiickly and use all the time you have. 
In many of the puzzles^ the more you think the better you Tvill do. No 
one in the class is goinft bo be able to finish all the puzzles. Just do 
the best you can. 

We mil do the test one part at a time. When you co.ne to a new part, 
alv/ays wait for mie to go over the example mtn you oefore you start work- 
ing on that part. 

When you are working on the test, you are not allowed to ask any 
questions of me or of your friends. Vhen you think of sometiiing you can 
not spell, write it dov.n the best vray you can. If you don’t understand 
my explanation, Just say, ”X don’t understand,” and I will repeat the 
directions. Remember, you must not ask any gupstionvo about answering 
anything . 

Now, on the cover of the test, ivrite your name on the line where it 
says "Your name.” Now write (teacher supplies grade number) on the line 
where it says ’’Grade.” You may put your birth date on the line where it 
says "Your age.” (Note: If children do not know tneir Mrth daues, the 

teacher is requested to supply the date from her records.) And put a 
check mark (write \/^ on the board) like this on the line next to boy if 
ycu are a boy, nesd: to ^ girl. 

Now turn the page bo the s*bart -of ’the test. 
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(PART 1) 

Part 1 says, **Each word belo7f has some smaller i/ords hidden in it.'^ 
I’ut dcr.m as many of the hidden words as you can find v.lthout changing the 
place of any letters around or leaving any spaces between letters. In 
the example word ’'wallet” you can find wa3.1 , a, all , 3et . These hidden 
words are all right# But you cannot have wet, or eat, because you would 
be changing the places of the letters arcund. 

Nor/’ do the questions. You will have $ minutes# Steqa when you finish 
all you can do on questions one to six. 

(After 5 minutes) Stop working on Part 1. 

(PART 2) 

Look at Part 2. It says you are to name as many things as you can 
think of for each question. The example says to name all the things you 
can think of that hurt. Some of these things are: slapping, needle, 

falling, fire, biuises, knife. 

Now answer questions 7 through 11. You have ten minutes, so use 
your time v/isely. Look at the next page to see where you will stop. You 
will do questions 7 through 11. Keep working on these questions until the 
time is up. 

(After 10 minutes) Stop working on Part 2 and turn the page. 

(PART 3) 

In Part 3 you have four things to write aoout. Each of these things 
can be used in different ways. V/rite down' all the ways ;you could use- 
these things. The example vford is "string. • The answer says what string 
can be used for. A piece of string can be used to t^e paclcages, to pull 
shades, to make a pulley, to ^^p rope • with, to hang clothes on, to attach 
tickets, to play yo-yo, to make a sling, and other things, too. 



Now think of all the ways yof could use each of the four things 
below and write them down. You have eight minutes. Stop at the bottom 
of the page. If you have more time, go back to try to do some more on 
the questions on this page. 

(After 8 minutes) Stop woiking on Part 3 and turn the page. 

(PART U) 

Look at Part 1^. It is about words that have more than one meaning. 
There are two words in each question. These two words do not mean the same. 
But in every question there is a third word v/hich can mean the same as 
the first v/ord, and it can mean the same as the second word^ Find this 
third word and write it down in the empty place between the two words. 

Look at the example. You have stone and a space — ^then swings Stone 
does not mean swing. But rock means stone if you think of one meaning of 
rock. And it means swing if you think of a second meaning of rock, the 
way it is used in ’’rocking chair.” Because rock is the answer, it is 
written in the empty place between the two words. 

Now you answer the questions in Part= h and write your answers in 
the empty place between the two words. You have 8 minutes. 

(After 8 minutes) Stop working on Part I 4 . and turn the page. 

(PART ^) 

In Part 5 you have three questions. Each question has four words. 

You are to tell a very short story with tv/o or three sentences using all 
four words. The example gives you the words armchair, ranch, v/atch, and 
cards. I can say: "The man in the armchair looked at his watch and 

decided to get back to the ranch. He put .the cards in the drawer, cleaned 
■^'stone ( ) smng 
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up his desk, and soon left the office.” All four of the words are used 
in this little story. Now you make up your own stoiy for each of the 
three questions. You may use the words in any order you like and as many 
times as you like. You have 12 minutes. 

(After 12 minutes) Stop working on Part 5 and turn the page. 






(PART 6) 

In Part 6 you have five puz^Jes using match sticks. Each small line 
in a drawing is one match stick. (Draw the example on the board. Begin 
with the left triangle and follow the numerical order given here. 

S\ VJhile you draw sry, "Here is one triangle made of 
three matches, here*s another, here*s another, and another, and another.”) 
In each puzzle, you will take av/ay some match sticks which will solve the 
puzzle. You must put a circle through the match sticks which you think 
should be taken away. Look at the answer to the example on your paper. 

The example says to take away two matches and leave three triangles. See 
the two matches with circles drawn through them? liVhen these matches are 
taken away, you have three triangles left, like this. (Draw circles in 
the example on the board, and point out the three tx'iangles that are left . ) 
Each question will ask you about triangles or boxes. This is a box I 

This is a triangle Z\. ■ ■ - : . - 

In each question you have two drav/ings that are alike. Use,-. the first 
drawing to practice on. \ilhen you find the answer, put your circles on 

. A..* .• ** ‘ 

the other drawing to the right v/here it says ”Your Answer . ” .Go ahead and 

.. •* 
answer the questions. You have 10 minutes.’ 

(After 10 minutes) Stop>oi^ihg on part 6 and turn the page. 
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In Part 7 $ each question has a row of words lined up according to 
some rule* For each question, you are to find the rule and indte it 
down* Look at the examplet mouse, cat, pig, cow, elephant* Cat is 
bigger than mouse, pig is bigger than cat, cow is bigger than pig, and 
elephant is bigger than cow* Vlhat is happening is that the animals are 
getting bigger* So, in the answer, the rule is: "The animals get big- 

ger#” 

Noi-j- you find the rule in each of the questions, and write it down# 
You have ^ minutes* 

(After 5 minutes) Stop working on Part 7 and turn the page* 

(PART 8) 

In Part 8, each question has a drawing# You are to widte down all 
the things you think each drawing could be# Look at the example# This 
could be the rising sun, a porcupine, eye-lashes, a brush, a carnation, 
a rainbow, and maybe other things* 

Now look at the other drawings and write down all the things you can 
see in each drawing* You have 7 minutes# Keep working on this page until 
I tell you to stop working* Do as many as you can# 

(After 7 minutes) Stop working# Put your pencils down# That is 
the end of the test* Don*t worry if you haven H finished some of the 
things. No one was ejcpected to finish it all# 

(COLLECTING PAPERS) 

Look at the cover of the test to make sure you wrote your name 
on it* Now pass your test booklets in# 
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FINAL INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TEACHER: 

HVhen all the papers are collected, immediately put them in an 
envelope, seal the envelope, and deliver it to the principal's office. 
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SCORING MANUAL 

CREATIVE THINKING MEASURES 
SOLVING PUZZLES - FORM X*''* 



Revised 

by 

R. L, Spaulding 
May, 1961 



~'^his test was developed by Dr. Esin Kaya, Head, Experimental Teaching 
Center, School of Educaticn, New York University, New York. The writer 
is indebted tc Dr. Kaya for permission to reproduce the instrument for 
use in this research. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: 



Compute scores separately for each part. 

Factor Sco res : (combine part scores for these factor scores) 

Flexibility: Add parts 1 and 3 

Problem Solving: Add parts 1, 6, and 7 

Organization: Add parts and ^A 

Originality: Add parts 2, 3j 8 and 

Total Factor Score: Add four Factor Scores, 



PART 1 

Score one point for each correct response. 

Item 1: heat, eat, at, he, a, 5 

Item 2: star, tar, tart, art, st., a. abbrev. for street 6 

Item 3: plan, lane, plane, an, net, la, a. 7 

Item h: teach, tea, each, ache, he, her, a, cher. 8 

Item 5: tone, ton, on, one, to, o, st. 7 

Item 6: flow, low, lower, owe, ower, ow, we, lo, o. 9 

The total possible score for Part 1 is U2. 

PART 2 



Score one point for each relevant response not on these lists. 

Note: Use your judgment to decide if response is essentially the 

same as one of these, e.g. “mouse'* is essentially the same as **mice. 
In general, give credit for elaboration of common responses, not for 
restatements or provincialisms. 
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Item 7: Note: Must be round in all dimensions involved to get 

*“ credit. 



Dish 

Button 

Ring 

Ball 



Clock, watch 

Globe, world, earth 

Sun 

Moon 

Planets 

Circle, "0» 



Apple, orange, peach, apricot, grapefruit 
J^res 

Head, face 
Htfheel, tire 
Hoop 
Knob 
Balloon 

Nickel (max. credit 1 for any or all 
U. S. coins; one point for each 
additional nationality) 



Item 8: Note; No credit if noise is not a part of the usual 

function of the object. Objects with moving parts need 
only be mentioned. 



Radio 

TV 

Car, truck 

Horn 

Dog 

Cat 

Baby 

Gun 



Children, boys, girls 

People 

Bird 

Train 

Plane, airplane, jets 

Bikes 

Bell 

Mouse or mice, rats 



Horse 

Drum 

Cow 

Crying 

Door 

Stamping feet 
Clock, watch 



Item £; Note ; No credit for anything which would usually happen if 
you were noo left alone in a super market, e.g. would buy 
food; would push cart. 



Would be lost (be scared) 

Would go home 
Would look for mother 
Would tell the man in the store 
Would cry (mostly younger 
children) 

Would go to the police (or call 
the police) 

V/ould call for help from the 
window 

Would eat the food 



Would look around the store 
Would arun (or go) out of the store 
There would be no people to buy 
from 

You could take anything you wanted 
You could eat the food there 
You wouldn’t be hungry 



Item 10 ; 

We wouldn’t have chickens, 
eggs, milk 

We wouldn’t have any fur 
It would be very quiet 
It would be a dull place to 
live, wouldn’t have any fun 
I couldn’t have a dog (cat, 
etc. ). 



There would be no farms 
There would be no horses 
We could only eat vegetables, no 
meat, not much food 
There would be no people 
There would only be plants 
There would be no pets 



*mmm 
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Item 11; 

They would bump into you 
Wo one would play vdth you 
(or talk with you) 

YouM have no friends 
No one would know you 
You would be lonely, sad, 
unhappy 

You would be invisible 
You would shout or call out 
You could get hurt (run over), 
hit 



There would be no food to eat 
You could fool people 
You wouldn't have to go to 
school 

People would think you're a 
ghost 

No one would take care of you 
if you were sick 
I'd do anything I wanted to 
You could steal things 
You could go places free 



PART 3 



Score one point for each relevant response not on these lists. 

Note: Give no credit for restatement — but give credit for any 

elaboration of common responses. 



Item 12; 

To read 

To wrap 

To start or build a fire, to 
bum 

To look at 

To lea: * things, (for the news) 
(different kinds of news, e,g. 
sports, world, movies, weather, 
etc,), to know the world 

To cut out things 

To tear 

Item 

To cut things (string, bread, 
food, meat, apple, tomatoes, 
etc,), to use as a tool 

To kill with (to kill or hurt 
people, animals, etc.), to 
use as a weapon, to stab 

To carve (wood), to cut a hole, 
to carve soap 



To make things, paper hats, 
papier-mache, planes 
To fold 

To cover things when you paint 
To put on the floor to keep it 
clean 

To paint on 
To get an apartment 
To sell 

To hit flies (or dogs) with 



To crack nuts 

To peel (fruits, onions) 

To slice 

To eat with 

To spread butter 

To sharpen 

To whittle 

To throw (play games with) 



Item Ih : 

V;l:eel for a car, bike, truck, 
train, cart, motorcycle, 
v.'heelbarrow, tractor, trailer, 
or wheel for any vehicle 
To change flats 
To ride or roll on 
To swim v/ith, as a life-saver, 
as a float or raft 

Item 1$ : 

To plug up holes, to stop up 
things 

To float, to make floats, on 
boats, for life-savers 
For bottles 
To carve 



To swing on 

To stand on, bounce on, jump 
on or over 
To play with 

(Vi/hen inteipreted as to be 
tired)— to retire, to rest 



For shoes 
To burn 
To play with 

To e^qperiment with (use in 
science) 



PART h 



Score each correct response with a score of 3, (Total possible 21 
points.) The correct responses are given below. 

Item 16 ; Train, tooter 

Item 17 ; Picture or cartoon 

Item Id ; Present 

Item 19 ; Bow 

Item Ship 

Item a: Light 

Item 22 ; Store 

(Note: This item has been left out of the scoring because 

of lack of validity. ) 



PART $ SCORE T17ICE 

|A; Score in red pencil according to the following standards: 

Note; Plurals, -mg, -ed, etc. are OK. Relating doesn’t mean 
listing. 




Typ e of Eeaponae Score 

1. IJo sentence 0 

2. Less than i[ words used without any relation to each 1 
other, c*g. “I have a job. I play iii sand.” 

3. All i* words used vdthout relation to each other, 2 

e.g. ”I have a job. I play in sand. The sky le 

blue. People are funny.” 

It. Leas than h words used in illation to each other xn 3 
part or on the whole, e.g. ”People have jobs. Line 
is to play in the sand.” Or, ”I watch the sky and 
the sand. I have a good job.” 

Using all h words, relating sone but not all of them, k 
e.g, “People have a job digging sand. The sky is 
blue.” 

6. Using all it words and relating them all to each other, 5 
e.g, “People have a job digging sand. It is fun if 
the sky is blue buii very difficult when it rains.” 



After all tests have been completed (N = aoprox. 600), these 
stories will be sorted for originality. Scored in black. 

Originality ^ Part V is determined quite subjectively, since 
even wnen the content of two stories is quite similar, a word 
or tv;o may change the quality of the response. Consider the 
two responses below: 

”I have a job in the sky. It is to throw sand on people.” 
»ky job is to fly in the sky and throv/ sand on people who 
are caugnt in the fire.” 

The second story, even though quite similar to the first in 
content, v/ould often be scored as a more original story. Often 
the aetermining factor of v.hat makes a story or-ginal is the 
amount of imagination it reflects, not on3.y in the idea itself j 
but ulso in the v;ay tne idea is presented. 



This is the only part in the test v/here originality is not 
interpreted solely as the infrequency of responses. In this 
part the imaginative qualities of the content and of the way the 
content is expressed are even more iraoortant than the infrequency 
of a response. To receive a score in originality, then, a 
response must both (l) be infrequent, or unusual and (2) reflect 
imagination in content and in e^qjression. 

Scoring Criteria: 

height 1. a) the old story — I*ve heard it before — no wrinkle 

b) incomprehensib?,e 

c) just listing of words — no elaboration 
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3. a) the old stoiy vdth a wrinkle 

b) mediocre structure but some original comment, 
eaqpression, idiom, or twist 

a) x^rityi a gem.' 

b) good or excellent esqjreasionl 

c) story has a plot and an ending (may be bizarre) 



PART 6 



In this part an item may have more than one correct response. All 
of the correct responses are given below. If any of these responses 
are given to an item, the score of the item will be 5 points . 

Item 27; 
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PART 7 

As in Part 6, scores in Part 7 are weighted so that a correct response 
to an item receives the score of S* The correct responses to the 
items are given below. It should~be remembered, however^ that tiie 
given responses are not all exclusive, and a scorer should watch for 
other possible responses which may be logically correct. 

Incorrect responses 

(a) Reversing the trend . A common incorrect response is given 
to Item 32: ”The fruits are getting bigger (or larger)." 
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It is given here as an example because the scorers have shoT/m 
a tendency to score a reversed response as correct. The 
response should be considered wrong unless it represents the 
trend as it is given from left to right. 

(b) Classificatory responses . They are all '-fruits" or they 

are all meals, etc. These responses do not indicate a trend, 

(c) Repeating the question . The response, "They are in order," 
for example, does not indicate the rule according to which 
the given words are in order. Logically, it simply repeats 
the given information. 

Correct responses Note: S points each correct response 



Item 32: 

The fruits are getting smaller or less juicy. 
The words are getting shorter. 



Item 33 : 

Getting more active, livelier. 
Getting more energetic. 

Getting faster. 

Baby growing up. 



Item 3i4. : 

Getting later in the day, 

V/e eat each one after the other. 
They are in the order we eat them. 

Item 35 : 

Getting lighter. 

Getting softer. 

Getting weaker. 

Item 36 : 

Getting more real. 

Getting more life-like, or alive. 



Item. 37 : 

The number of dimensions decrease. 
There is one measure less each 
time. 

One measure less is needed each 
time. 



They are in order from least 
active to most active. 

Getting stronger and recovering 
from illness are both accept- 
able ansT»vers. 



The meals are in time order. 
Going from morning to evening. 
Alphabetical order. 



They are in order from hard +o 
soft. 

Getting more flexible. 



Getting more tangible is an 

acceptable response even though 
it is not strictly correct. 



Alphabetical order. 

Diiaensions get smaller or less 
complex are acceptable ansvrers. 
Measures get less complex is also 
.an acceptable item. 
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PART 8 



Score one point for each relevant response not on these lists. 

Note: Record on a separate sheet any high frequency response appearing 

on tests and not on lists. We may later add them to the lists and 
rsscore . 

Note: Any elaboration of the following common responses gets credit. 

Unacceptable responses 



Item 39: 



Rain, raindrops, rain falling 
Snow, snov/f lakes, snovr falling 
Bombs falling, bullets from a gun 
Soldiers (marching, or parade, toy soldiers) 

Dravdng (design) with five lines, design 
Lines 

Sticks, toothpicks, poles, matchstick, matches 

Needles and pins 

Planes 

Eye-lashes 

Plants, (flowers, trees, stems, grass, weeds) 

Item itO : 

Hat, cap, snow cap 
Ice-cream (cake) with cherry 
Part of a head 

Fat man (woman) with a small head, doll 
Design, drawing 
Upside-down bowl 
Hill (mountain) 

Person (or head) with long arms 
A walrus (mustache) 

Rainbow 

Half of the sun (moon, earth) also the earth and the moon or the sun 
and the earth, planet, etc. 

Cover of a pot, bowl, dish, pan, lid 



Item 38: 



Lolly-pop 

Tree 

Flower 

Candle 



Clock 

Wand 

Brush 



Ice-cream pop 



Candied apple 
Pin-wheel 

Stick with five dots 
Design, drawing 



Item 1^1: 



Electric oven, stove, rangd 

TV or radio (with knobs, dials, etc.) 

Inst>rum 0 ntal panel of car (dashboard), plane, truck. Jet 
Something on a table 

Box (v/ith something on it, or in it, or with holes) 
Toothbrush 

Cake (with cherries, birthday cake) 

People on a couch or sofa 
Sink 

Design, drawing 
Item U2 ; 

Lines (on paper, in notebook, on flag) 

IVood boards 
Sticks 

Street, sidewalk, road, highway 
Tracks (railroad tracks, race track) 

Brewing, design 

Hour-glass, egg-timer, sand-timer 
Subtraction sign, division sign 
Box or envelope with a slot, a bank 
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Manual for the 

TRANSACTICSf SAMPLE: CLASSROOM^ 

(TSC) 



Introduction 

The transaction SAMPLE: CLASSROOM observation and tape analysis schedule 

(TSC) is an instrument devised to classify teacher behavior in the elementary 
school settings It is intended primarily for classroom teacher^child trans- 
action analysis but may also be extended for use outside the classroom. 

The present schedule constitutes a modification of an earlier form 
entitled the INTERACTION SAMPLE: TSACNER (IS-T) devised by Dr. Richard Alpert 

and Margaret Pintler of the staff of the Laboratory of Hunan Development, 
Stanford University. The present modifications riave been made to extend the 
categories of analysis to include additional dimensions of transaction, such 
as the expression of authority and the publicity of communication, as weU. 
as to facilitate its use with magnetic tape recording equipment. The 
author is also indebted to Gerald Davison of Harvard University for sug- 
gestions and ideas in the development of this manual® 

The TSC has been designed to sample teacher behavior in the class- 
room at specified intervals of time. In collecting data, time sampling 

^This research is supported by funds from the U. S® Office of Educa'bion, 
Cooperative Research Branch (Project #1352). 

^This manual constitutes a preliminary draft of a portion of a report to 
be issued later by the U. S. Office of Education, Cooperative Research 
Branch. It is not to be duplicated or reproduced in any way without per- 
mission of the author® 
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intervals varying in length from 10 or 1 $ seconds to 90 seconds, or so, may 
be used* These intervals are indicated by superimposing a signal on the tape 
by tapping an auxiliary microphone with a pencil eraser as the second hand 
of the observer’s watch eclipses a pre-determined time interval. At the 
moment of tapping the observer notes the behavior of the teacher and scores 
it on his recording sheet* 

The audible behavior of the teacher is picked up by a combined tran- 
sistorized microphone and transmitting unit which the teacher wears about 
his neck* This small, eight ounce microphone-transmitter has been found to 
be soon forgotten by the majority of the teachers who have participated in 
research of this type and it did not interfere with their normal movement* 

The observer notes the ongoing activity in the classroom during the 
entire sampling Interval and scores the momentary behavior of the teacher 
with the past events in mind* Facial e:qparessions and other non-verbal 
communicative behavior are observed and recorded when they occur at the 
time signal* Notes are made of blackboard scriptlons, as well as the nature 
of the subject matter assigned to the children* 

As soon as the observer completes the scoring of the momentary teacher 
behavior he observes and records the activity level of the children* In 
general, this measure is taken approximately five seconds before the next 
signal* 

The observer first scores the ”molar” teacher behavior - that is, 
whether the teacher is manifestly approving, disapproving, instructing, 
listening, communicating with an adult, engaged in personal activity. 
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absent from the room, or observing the dnildren at work* If ccomunicating 
in some way with a child or the class the observer records the direction of 
communication* The publicity of communication is also noted* If the teacher 
is observed to be listening to someone a further coding is done on the basis 
of attention given to the speaker* listening with divided attention was 
differentiated from listening vjith full attention given to the speaker* 

A copy of the OBSERVER’S TSC SCHEDULE follows* 



OBSERVER’S TSC SOIEDULE 



ACTIVITY LEVEL 

0 - all children seated 

1 «- one child standingi walking or moving about 

2 « two children standings walkings or moving about 

3 - three or more children standings walkings or moving about 

MOLAR T 

Check all units of Is 2s 3 

Comment on all non'-verbal units of Is 2, 3 

1 - Approving 

2 - Disapproving 

3 - Instructing-Managing-Structuring (also non**verbal demonstration) 

Code all other behavior as follows: 

111 - listening attentivelys with undivided attention 

112 - listening with divided attention; eyes on scaieone else 

5 - communicating with adultSs or child fron another classroom (with no 

overt affect on children) 

6 - personal activity, paper work, reading, passing out papers or collect- 

ing them 

7 - absent from room 

8 - surveying room, moving about in a non-punitive way; making notes re- 

garding classroom 
0 - unclassifiable 
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DIRECTION (score only with Molar T categories 1 through U) 



1 * class as a whole 

2 - sub-group (formal or designated sub-group) 

3 - boy 
k - girl 

0 - unclassifiable 

PUBLICITY (score only with Molar T categor3.es 1 through It) 

1 - all or most can and do hear; if non-verbal - all or most do take notice 

2 - a few nearby can hear; if non-verbal - a few do take notice 

3 - no one else hears; if non-verbal - no one else takes notice 

Note: Non-verbal or verbal communication between a teacher and a child 

which is affectively neutral (neither approving or disapproving to all 
appearances) and cannot be heard or interpreted visually should be 
scored as 3o 



SUGGESTED ABBREVIATIONS FOR COMMENTS NON-VERBAL DISAPPROVAL 



SM - smiles 

nods - nods with spproval^ acceptance 
pts - points out child 
hand - holds up hand for silence or 
attention 
gl - glares 
fr - frowns, scowls 
ssh - puts finger to mouth to request 
quiet 

shk - shakes head to indicate ”no” or 
disapproval 



PI - physical aggression 

P2 - physical restraint 
Make a comment on 
situation 

OTHER INFORMATION 

Cl - child called on had 
hand raised 

02 - child called on did 
not have hand 
raised 



A complete description of the categories listed in abbreviated form 
on the OBSERVER’S TSC SCHEDULE may be found in subsequent portions of 
this manual* A sample of the recording sheet used by the observer - 
the OBSERVER’S RECORD - follows this page. 
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Teacher 



OBSERVER’S RECORD 
No* Boys School ^ 
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TRANSACTION SAIiPIE: CLASSRCm (TSC) - SCORING MANUAL AND CODE 

Used Tdth simultaneous taping and observation 



IBM Card Column No* 1-2; Teachi ng Identification 

Male Teachers 
Female Teachers 
Grade Lev^:l Identification 



00 


- 




50 


- 99 




Columns 


3-il.S 




00 


Kindergarten 


01 


1st 


grade 


02 


2nd 


grade 


03 


3rd 


grade 


Oh 


ith 


grade 


05 


5th 


grade 


06 


6th 


grade 


07 


7th 


grade 


08 


8th 


grade 



X a »-«' 

Note: An ’‘X’* is punched as 

a minus punch. 



10 Combined 1st - 2nd 

20 Combined 2nd - 3rd 

30 Combined 3rd - i^th 

iio Combined ^^th « 5th 

50 Combined 5th - 6th 

60 Combined 6th - ?th 

70 Combined 7th - 8th 

80 Un«graded or Non-graded Primary 
90 Un-graded or Non-graded Inter- 
mediate 

X7 Departmentalized 7th grade 
X8 Departmentalized 8th grade 
X-etc. Departmentalized -th grade 



Columns 5-6; 
Columns 7-8; 
Column 9: 



Number of Boys in Class 

Number of Girls in Class 

Intensive Study Class Identification 



1 - individual child-teacher transactions recorded 

2 - individual child-teacher transactions not recorded 



Columns 10-11; 
Column 12s 
Column 13; 
Column 



School Identification 
(Code to be devised by user.) 

Observer Identification 
( Code to be devised' by user*) 

liinth 

TGiT'digits 1-9, then 0 - 10, » 11, "-r" a 12.) 

Day cf Month 
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Ccluum 16 1 



Column 17 1 



Day of Wes3c 

1 Monday 

2 Tuesday 

3 Uednesday 
2i Thursday 
5 Friday 

Time of Day 



0 


8:00 a«.m. 


to 


9:00 a.m* 


1 


9;C0 a,m# 


to 


10;0C a.m. 


2 


10:00 a am. 


to 


11:00 a.m. 


3 


11:00 ai<me 


to 


12 noon 


h 


12 noon 


to 


l;CO p.m. 


5 


IsCO p.m. 


to 


2:00 p.m. 


6 


2:C0 p.mo 


to 


3*00 p.m. 


7 


3:00 p,m. 


to 


ii.:00 p.mo 



Columns 18-19* Sampling Interval!. Size 

The number punched indicates the size of sampling interval in secondsi 
In past studies j fifteen seccaid intervals were used* Thi.s time interval 
was satisfactory for inexperienced observers in-training, but a ten second 
interval might be used by well trained observers o The lower limit of the 
time interval usable is a function of the experience of the observer, the 
number of judgments required in scorLr.g, and their degree of difficultyo 
Columns 20-22: Unit Iderrfaification 

Each consecutive sample is identified by number. The observer re- 
cords the chronological time of the first unit of sampling verbally using 
the auxiliary microphone and identifies the classroom and teacher. The 
tape analyst notes the time of first sanpling as recorded by the observer 
and identifies each successive sample with a consecutive n^amber. The 
counter dials on the tape recorder are set at zero for the first unit of 
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sampling and a notation of the counter reading is iBCde periodically to 
facilitate re— location of specific portions of the tape or particular 



samplings* 

If a typescript has been produced^ the tape analyst may indicate “with 
a caret the exact moment of the sampling signal* This procedure will in- 



crease the reliability and rapidity of tape analysis, 

Ejjperience has shown that a well trained tape analyst can encode a full 
morning of transaction (using 1^ second intervals) in approximately 10 to 
20 hours, depending upon the complexity of transaction* 



Column 23 t 



Subject Area 

XSotiTobserver and tape analyst.) 



1 « reading instruction;, phonics, stnictural analysis, vocaoulary, 

silent reading, skill development 

2 - handwriting instruction, practice 5 cursive writing, manuscript, 

lettering, etc, 

3 - English grammar, spelling, punctuation, composition, literature 

- instruction or practice ^ x *4 

- arithmetic, mathematics, geometry, algebra, etc, - instinction or 

practice 

5 - social studies, history, geography, government, civics, 

constitution , 1. j x , 

6 - science - biology, nature study, zoology, astronomy, chemistry, 

physics, science projects, etc. 

7 - art, painting, sculpture, handcraft, app-led art, drav.ong, 

mechanical drawing 

8 - music - instrumental or vocal; music appreciation 

9 — physical education, athletics, folk-dancing, rhythms 

ir.ii X - foreign language instruction or practice (except singing); 
grammar, vocabulary, conversation, pronunciation 
I - laboratory, study hour (any subject), general work time ^no 
assigned project or subject area), etc, 

0 - getting ready for recess, lunch; coming in from recess or at the 
beginning of the day; classroom mechanics; class meeting; snaring; 
unclassif table 

The observer scores the general subject area at the beginning of the 



period or when the class begins the study of the subject and makes a 
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further note only when the general orientation of the class changes. The 
tape analyst scores every unit for sublet area orientation. 



0 - all children seated, at desks or at tables^ no child standing or 

jnoving about 

1 - one child standing, walking, or moving about - engaged in large 

muscle activity 

2 - two children standing, walking, or moving about 

3 - three or more children standing, walking, or moving about 

The observer scores the activity level of the children in the class- 
room at each time sampling, at approximately five seconds before the 
signal*. The tape analyst uses this information to provide context, for 
judgments regarding the scoring of teacher behavior. The level of 
activity of the children can also be employed as a research variable. 



The observer *s judgments may be used as additional cues available to 
the analyst in making an interpretation of the behavior to be scored. 

1 - overtly approving; supportive statements or actions 

2 - overtly disaoproving; restraining, controlling, dominative, 

derogatory, depreciating statements or actions 

3 - instructing, structuring, demcnstratlng, lecturing, assigning, 

commenting, inquiring, eliciting, directing statements or 
actions (categories 1 and 2 take priority over 3) 
i; - listening; in communication vdth a child or group - to be 
distinguished from non-communicative listening (category 8); 
reading something a child has handed to the teacher while the 
child stands waiting 

Note: The above four involve communication with the children 

in classroom*. The following four do nota 

5 - conmni eating or interacting exclusively vdth adults, visitors, 

etc^ 

6 - engaged in personal activity; scoring papers, reading, passing 

out papers, collecting papers, v/riting, etc. 



Column 2ht 



Activity level (Observor only.) 



Column 2$t 



Molar Teacher Be havior 

(Scored by both the observer and analyst.) 
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All behavior units are classified into one of the above categories* 

On occasion it is necessary to double score* For exanple, one teacher 
asked the class to criticize the oral report given by a boy* After a 
criticism was made the teacher agreed with the criticism - in effect 
approving the child who criticized and reproving the boy standing in front 
of the class I'stening to the criticism* Such double scored units are 
noted by marking a ”1” in column The appropriate sections - in this 
case, the approval and disapproval sections - are filled in on adjacent 
lines of the recording sheet but each line carries the same unit identi- 
fication. Column ^ would be punched according to the section of the 
schedule filled in. In subsequent computations these double scored units 
automatically enter into the total unit frequencies rdthiJX each molar 
categoiy, but they can always be identified for special treatment if 



Another situation commonly met is a highly charged pause following 
a reproving action by the teacher* If the signal to score occurs dur- 
ing this pause the last verbal behavior of the teacher - if it occurred 
not more than one sampling interval earlier - is scored. , On occasion 
the teacher will wait for more than the sampling interval after reproving 
verbally* If such waiting is accompanied by glaring, scowling, or frown- 



necessary* 



ing it is scored as non-verbal disapprovalc. 
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A similar procedural rule is employed in scoring approval. If the 
signal occurs duidng a pause following approval^ the last verbal be- 
havior of the toacher is scored. Usually, the pause is accompanied by 
smiling and this non-verbal communicative behavior instead is scored. 

In both of the above cases ai^ verbal behavior of the class or a child 
intervening before the signal would invalidate the rule — and the listen- 
ing or observing section of the schedule would be used. 

1/^hat constitutes approval or disc^jproval is set forth operationally 
by citing teacher protocol behavior. These categories have been set for 
the purposes of initial research in this area and are subject to redefi- 
nition as subsequent theory may require. 

The present schedule has been achieved after many hours of practice 

analyses using trial data from pilot classrooms. 

Source or Seat of Authority . O wrership, Evaluation , Responsibility 

(Tape analyst onlyj 

Column 26: Approval Sourc e 

Column Disapproval Source 

The analyst ansv/ers the questions flow does the teacher phrase her 
approving and reproving verbalizations? She may specify herself - for 
examples "I like your story, Harry.” - or she may be relatively im- 
personal — ass ’’That is a fine job, Mike.” The teacher, of course, 
always h^ the authority to approve and censure. The question iss In 
what way does this authority find expression in her verbal behavior? 
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^ tQacher»»centered - The teacher identifies herself# 

"I like your story^, Harry*" 

"I want you to stop your talk^" 

"You have my permission," (In response to a request«) 

2 - teacher^class - "V<e," The teacher identifies the class as sharing 



her authority in approving or reproving some child or group# 

all enjoyed your report^Fred," 

"We don*t like trouble makers in our classroom#" 

"The class is proud of you#" 

3 - class-centered . The teacher acts specifically as the agent of the 
class or a member of the class in expressing their feelings* She appeals 
to the authority of the class rather than to her own. (This category is 
expected to be used infrequently#) 

"Jiany of you have told mo how much you have enjoyed Mary^s stories. 

"Ted wants me to tell you how much he appreciates the attention 
you gave him<»" 

"The class council has decided to suspend you from class meeting 
for two weeks," 

h - convention . The teacher does not identify the source of authority 
but approves in terms of the authority implicit in her role© All non- 
verbal approval and censure falls in this category* 

"You have done a fine job>" 

"Yes, you mayo" (In response to a request v>) 

"Very good©" 

"OK, class, let's give her a chance." 

"Sit dovmi" 

5 - outside authority . The teacher acts specifically as the agent of 
some person external to the class# She may refer to a school authority, 
an author, or some member of society© 
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’•!?r* Alexander wants me to tell you how much he likes the v/ay you 
filed out during fire drill*” 

“IJrwS. Louis has given our class permission to use her microscope.” 

"kr. Haywood wants you to be more quiet in the ajsembly hall#” 

Columa i|2: In struction Soiree 

lAnalyst only#} 

The analyst answers the question: To v/hat degree does the teacher dele- 

gate her authority or appeal to other authorities as she instructs, structures 
or manages the activities of the classroom? The teacher, of course, is 
charged with the responsibility and authority to direct the activities of 
the cliildren in the classroomo The question at hand is: Kow does this 

authority and responsibility find expression in her verbal behavior? Dees 
she hold on to it and dole out bits of freedom to act in specific situations 
or does she share broadly or delegate major portions of it on a provisional 
basis? 

1 - teac hei^-cfcnt ered - ”1.” The teacher retains as much authority as 
possible and doles it out piece by piece# She makes all the decisions and 
identifies herself as the person who has made each decision^, The teacher 
refers to herself as the seat or touchstone of value, importance, or 
authority# 

“I want you to turn to page 22#” 

”I*d like to have you see it, too!” 

•'This is my job, and I want you to pay attention to the things I 
say.” 

"Watch me and see how I do it.” 

"liVhat do I mean by 'perseverence*?” 

2 - teacher-class - "Vfe#" The teacher shares her authority with the 



class and encourages the children to cooperate© The children have some 
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freedom of decision tut the teacher identifies herself as sharing it rather 

than delegating iz. (This may be a mere verbal formality.) 

”Let*s all say it together.” 

"Let’s start Tidth one.” ^ „ 

"We don’t have an ’Indian’ for this group, yet." 

"We are going to have a work period, now." 

3 - class-cwtered. The teacher identifies the class or some member of 
the class as the source or seat of authority, value, responsibility, or 
oimershlp. She may appeal to the judgment or personal e:q)erience of the 
class or members of the class, delegate the responsibility to make a choice 



or act as the agent of a child. 

"How would you like -a break now?" 

"What do you think we should do to repair it. +ua+ 9 ti 

"Vftiy do you think they put their milk in a gourd like that 

"Mary, it’s your turn to choose." 

"Fred is ready now to have your papers." 

Questions for which the teacher e:?>ects an answer - in contrast to 



rhetorical questions are scored in this category. 

U - convenUon . The teacher exercises her authority herself but does 
not identify herself specifically. She acts with the authority lii?)licit 
in her role as teacher appealing to convention or constituted au«iori1ar. 
Vihen the teacher is discussing subject matter and makes statements as 
matters of fact this category is appropriate as the source of authority. 
Rhetorical questions, directives in rhetorical form, and directives to 
respond verbally are classified in this category. 

"This is the continent of South America." 

"The second method is best." 

"Take your seats and begin your arithmetic. 

"You read it and then tell us i^hat happened. 

"All right?" (No answer ejqoected.) 

"You see?" (No answer ei^ected.) 
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5 - oiitside authority . The teacher identifies or refers to some out- 
side person or group as the source of authority* 

**Webster*s says it is pronounced to rhyme mth door***^ 

’’Mrs* Doering has asked us to nvrite letters to the editor.” 

’’Some people like to put a zero in there.” 

0 - unclassifiable . 



Direction of Teache r Communication (Recorded by observer.) 

Column 27: R ecipient of Approval 

XPorson or group affected is identified. ) 

Column 35* Recipient of D isapproval 

(Person or"^roup affected is identified.) 



Column U3: Direction of Instruction 

Column $1; Direction of Listening 

At the moment of sampling the observer identifies the person or group 



of persons to whom the teacher is directing her communication. If she is 
approving or disapproving the recipient of her approval or disapproval is 
identified^ even if she directs her remarks to the class as a whole for 
“ripple” effect. The scoring is made according to the following categories: 



1 - class as a whole 

2 - sub-group (any formal or designated sub-group; also used for 

scoring communication within informal sub-groupings when the 
particular person cannot be ascertained) 

3 - boy 
ii «• girl 

0 - unclear, unclassifiable 

liVhen listening to the tape the analyst is able frecjuently to reclassify 
reliably the direction of communication; as, for example, when the teacher »s 
remarks have included the name of the child with whom she was communicating. 
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Child Identification (Recorded by observer when specific child-teacher 

transactions are under intensive stu/;,'. ) 

Columns 28-29 5 Child Identification - Approval 

Columns 36-37: Child Identification - Disapproval 

Columns hh-kS: Child Identification - Instruction 

Columns 92-53: Child I dentification - Listaning 

Yifhen transactions with specific children are studied one procedure' 

would be to make a sketch of the seating arrangement of the class and 

observe for a few days until the names of the children are learned. 

Immediate recognition is necessary for adequate scoring in a highly 

active classroom. 

Another column (Col. 9) is reserved to identify those classrooms in 
which specific child-teacher transactions have been recorded. 



Publicity 
Column 30: 
Column 38 : 
Column U 6 : 
Column 51$.: 



(Recorded by observer.) 

Approving Publicity 
Disapprovini^ Publicity 
Instruct5.ng Publicity 

Listen ing Publicity (Publicity of child *s C!om- 
munication, ) 



1 

2 

3 



al?. or most can and do hear; if non-verbal - all or m^st do take 

T‘ .j\ 



a / can and do hear: if non-verbal - a f w do t'lks notice 

rr-i cV.jo hears or takes notice; if non-verbal - no ojia 
take 3 ~ 



A furiihsi= cod:*Jig procedure is followed. Tiihen the teacher was obviously 
speaking or listening to a child and could be observed so' doing by the class 
but no indication of approval or reproval could be detected, the publicity 
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of the conmunioation Is recoirded as 1£$ hmeveVf the transaction 
observed indicated approval or censure of the child the unit is coded In 
any one of the three publicity categories above, according to the number 
of children taking notice© 

The publicity being scored, therefore, is the publicity of the content 
itself, or, if present, the affective quality of the communication - not 
the act of communication© 

Mary times the teacher’s remarks are loud enough to be heard by all 
of the diildren but only a small group attends to them. For exanple, 
during reading instruction several groups of children may be reading in 
various books and another group may be discussing assigned material with 
the teacher. Vftien those not in the discussion group are attending to their 
own tasks of reading (from all outward indications) the publicity of the 
communication is scored 2 - that is, ”a few take notice” - the few being 
the children in the discussion group. 

Tone or Mood (Scored by both observer and analyst.) 

The observer records situational cues to the teacher’s mood and notes 
facial e3q>ressions and other non-verbal communicative signs related to 
mood. The analyst uses these observer comments and notes to interpret 

f 

the situation In which a particular sampling occurs. 

Column 31s Tone ( Mood ) of Approval 

Column 39 1 Tone ( Mood ) of .Disapproval 

Column h?! Tone ( Mood ) of Instructing 
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1 - normal tone of voico and manner, matter of fact, unmoved 

2 - accepting, pleasant, syn^athetic, warm, interested} smiling} 

enthusiastic 

3 - humorous, gay, joking, laughing, silly 

ii - firm, serious, concerned, directive} doubting, skeptical, 

astonished 

$ - angiy, hostile, glaring, abusive, harsh 

6 - hu^ pained, un) ?y, oiying, painfnOly diacouraged, diaguated, 
whining, aarcast: annoyed 

0 - unclassifiable • 

In practice the shift from the normal voice and tone of the teacher is 

scored in one of the categories 2 through 6. In past studies some rather 

harsh and strident voices were scored 1 since the rather harsh manner 

appeared to be the noimal way of speaking for the teacher in question. The 

scoring, therefore, is oriented toward afiective shifts in the tone or mood 

of the teacher rather than to the abstract quality of the voice itself. 

Column 32: Approval Technique 

(Observer scores non-verbal reward.; 

1 - emphasizes, repeats with falling inflection, agrees ^th 

indicates” correctness without evaluation, gives a nod of acceptance 
in a matter of fact way, agrees to examine problem of a pupil, 
writes child »s response on the board, elicits confimation of 
teacher’s understanding of child’s statement (skepticism absent; 

«Uh huh.w 
“All right.** 

**Yes.” X 

**0h yeah.** (Not doubting, just acknowledging.; 

"Right a** 

Teacher: "VIhat is the square root of 16?" Child: „ 

Teacher: "Four.** At the moment of sampling the teacher is say- 
ing: **Four." 

2 - evaluates responses, behavior, or perfonn^oe of chUd class 
in a positive way} makes a judgment of value or of the quali y 
of behavior carrying greater approbation than imder category ^ 
above} praises; eaqjresses liking or gratitude for action or 
response of child or class 
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«Veiy good,” 

«?ine.« 

”You have dona very ■well,” 

”I like that very much^” 

“Good.” 

3 •• elicits group at tention ^ calls attention to an approved behavior^ 
holds up**a proouct of soine child or group for all to see 

”Listen to That Joan is saying - she has a good ideai” 
want you to see what John has done,” 

Category 2 is given priority over other categories of ^proval when it 
is appropriate o After the first ” calling of attention” subsequent approv- 
ing behavior of the teacher may fall in other categories of the schedule. 
For example^ if the teacher calls attention to the careful planning done 
by some child and then spends considerable time ou t li nin g in detail v;hat 
planning the child did, the elaborations would be coded as their content 



would require, 

U - redefinition plus; elaboration of an idea suggested ^ a ^ild; 
releasing a child from normal eaqjectations due to extenuating 
circumstances cited by a teacher; tentative acceptance of a 
suggestion with a qualifying phrase 

"V/ell, you had a reason for it,” 

”That*s partly right,” 

”This mountain is beginning to look like a real voj.cano, 

(Said to a child working on a project in social studies.) 

5 - gives verbal or non -verbal support , encouragement ; shows appreci- 
ation verbally or non-verbally; e^qsresses confidence, enjoyment; 
shows affection with expression, gesture, or physical contact; 
gives assistance in finding something in a book (not instructing 
or demonstrating); gives gratuitous cues to an ansv:er, provides 
an answer when child is stammering, or has made an acceptable ^ 
attempt to respond; smiles or laughs while child is communicatxng 
•wi-th the teacher, or when the class has responded exuoerantly to 
some event; complies wi-bh a request for help; wallcs toward a child 
whose hand is raised for assistance 
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“That is a hard problem, isn»t it, Fred?” 

“I see some hands up» How many more have an idea?” 

”1*11 be xlght with you, kike.” 

^ tskes role of equality with diild i becomes a coparticipantj uses 
expressions of common courtesy among equals; becomes a member of 
group in putting on a skit; follows suggestions of a child; tolls 
;joko8, makes a play on words for en^joyment of class; cheers a 
group engaged in play; apologisses for disrupting some activity of 
a child or the class 

”Thank you.” 

“You* re welcome.” 

“I fooled you again.” (Laughing, as she plays a game with the class.) 
"I*m sorry.” 

“Pardon me.” 

7 - expresses sympathy with child j gives i^assurance; shows undei>- 
standing; gives a pat on back, smiles at a child having trouble; 
shows syn 5 >athy for effort made; shows concern for problmus, 
comfort; elicits condition of child or class - e#g., comfort, 
fatigue 

”That*s pretty hard for you, isn*t it, Jane?” 

”0h, that*s a pretty bad scrape,*” 

**V/ 0 ll, ho^v»s it going?” (To child struggling with an assignment.) 

^ ~ pv gives special privilegej tangible gift, superior mark 

or grade; offers or gives power to reward or disapprove, or make 
assignments; delegates power or authority; agrees to child *s 
request to have some special privilege; grants a inquest for some 
special consideration; elicits judgment of a child setting him up 
as an authority on the subject 

“Since it*s Steve's project, we *11 let him ask the questions.” 

“That table is quiet. They can go out to recess first.” 

"I*m giving you an A on that report since you worked on it so hard." 

9 - shov's personal inter est in child's concerns; comments on the 
interests, experience, or possessions of a child or the class 
(non— academic areas — in this case), elicits non— acadenu-c personal 
experiences, interests, possessions 

"iiVowJ” (In reference to a child's personal experience.) 

“Wildi” (In reference to a story related by a child.) 

A child shows the teacher a mortar and pestle and the teacher re- 
marks: "In early Egyptian civilization they used this, Lila." 

(Tlie child in this case being a recent emigrant from Egypt.) 

“MyJ That's a fine v/atchj” 
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0 - unclaasiflable 

Column 33i Rega:^ing t Aspect of Behavior Approved 

\ohservor records relevant cues*) 

In this section of the schedule the analyst answers the qpestioni T^Iiat 



aspect of the child *s behavior is the teacher approving? 

1 - pro-social behavior, deportment, acceptance of social re^wisibility, 

adEerence to rules, courtesy, respect for classrocm standards as 
evidenced by appropriate behavior 

•^Roger’s working so quietly.” 

’•Table Three worked very well today.” . 

”You*ll be in charge.” (To class president, as teacher lea'*6s.) 
”Thank you." (Child has held the door for the teacher.) 

2 - personal qual ities : disposition, vivacity, e^berance, enthusiasm, 

honestyj character; genetic attributes, intelligence; perscwial 
rights, rights to comfort, consideration, equality of treatment, 
rights to hear and to know what is esipected; rights to happiness, 
enjoyment of humor, pleasure; personal dignity 

"You have a fine mind, Harry.” 

"You remind me of your father, Fred.” 

"1*11 say it again so you can hear it.” 

”I know you can do iti” 

Many non**verbal ccmmunications of affection and encouragement are 
scored in this category. For example, in the case of a teacher who smiled 
when he first entered the room in the morning - such approving behavior was 



scored in this category. (2). 

3 - personal interpretations, ideas, judgments; evaluations, su^estions; 
cleverness, humor Ubility to create humor); personal contribution 
in a discussion, sharing, etc.; creativity, thoughtfulness, aware- 
ness, sensitivity, imagination 

"That’s a wonderful idea, Louise.” 

Child: ”It*s like magic." Teacher: "It’s sort of like magic, 

isn’t it?" ^ ^ 

The teacher smiles at a humorous story related by a cniia. 
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k - pXannir^ organization» knoirledg# of taak requirettenta - as ahown 
tiy soioe producb or tiis coniplefcion of an aasigniEentj ivork ^Wts^ 
naatneesj completion of assigment on tlmej knowledge of dai^ 
sohedulo, knowledge of task organisation as planned by the teaojier 



your schedule looks fine.” 

'•That^s a nice job, Mike.” 

”Well, I see you all have the right pagei” 

5 « correct or accurat e knowledge s skills evidence of ability, achieve- 
menu, ^rrect knowledge; quality of academic performance o** 
tation - with emphasis upon correctness, accuracy, or acceptability 
rather than originality or creativity; accurate memory; knowledge 
of teacher *s criteria, values 

"Andy, yo\ir math homework was one hundred percent correct.” 

"That»s a very good triangle.” 

”Yesl” (In response to an answer in mathematics.; 

”E::cellentl” (Child has recited a poem.) 

"Correct.” 



6 - attention to task assigned , effor t; academic task rfsponsibiUty, 
intentions, motives, goals, purposes, cooperation (in 
intended by child), desires; academic needs; importance of problems 

of child or class 



"That was a good work period, class." 

"You may." (Child asked to pass papers.) 

"You w'orked hard, today, Mike." 

7 - personal grooming , cleanliness, personal hygiene, neatness of 

clothes 

"You really got your hands clean, didn’t you?" 

"I*m glad to see you carrying a handkerchief now, Mike. 

"You look very nice in your new dress, Jan." 

8 — personal interests (outside of school or e 3 ctracuirlcular);^per-» 

sonal e 3 q)' 0 riences, family activities or interests; personal^ 
possessions, hobbies 



"How was your summer, Mike?" 
"That’s a beautiful watch, Mary." 



Column hOi 



Disappr oving Technique 

(Obse^er scores non—verbal disapproval. 



) 



The following disapprortng teclmiqcas have been gi-ouped in several ways. 
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The first eight (categories 1-8) direct in the sense that the person 
or group disapproved ia clearly identified. It inay be a child^ sub-group^ 
or the class as a whole. 

The ninth category (£) is indirect. Individuals are not identified ~ 
instead the teacher preserves a degree of anonymity with regard to the 
persons disapproved. She reminds or warns and lots those who are re- 
sponsible for her concern remedy the sit\iation without further identi- 
fication. 

Categories X and Y (punched as and ”*i^) involve an attempt on the 
part of the teacher to identify causes or consequences of the disapproved 
behavior or the purposes of 'Uie teacher in censuring the child or class. 
Technique X involves the direct identification of causes or effects, while 
technique Y pertains to an attempt to elicit the causes or consequences 
from the child or the class. Specific individuals may or may not be 
identified. 

1 — phys 3 Cw.l disapproval; shaking, slapping, ear pulling, spanking, etc. 

The observer scores a ll non-verbal aggressive physical contact in this 

category. Physical restraint such as interfering in a fight is scored in 
category 2. Forcibly removing a child from the classroom may not occur, 
but if it should happen it would be scored under category 2 if it was 
done without apparent intent to hurt physically. 

2 — physical restrai nt; isolation; exclusion, banishment; sending 

child to office, removing child *s desk to a comer of the room, 
etc.; removal of a possession of a child (separating the child 
from the source of "trouble”) 
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"Ilarry, movt^ yoar things to table outside,” 

”Sit at that table for the rest of today, fred," 

‘Uarch right doiNn to Mr, Doer’s office,” 

3 - s ocial sh aming , belittling, ridiculing, using sarcasm; public 
^stigation; singles out a child and berates him; toplies a 
fetched consequences, calls the attention of the class to t^ 
failure of some child; elicits appropriate punishment, 
agreement from child with the negative evaluation made by the 
teacher; asks questions of a child Tho has not been payi^ 
attention until his attempts to answer are belittled or ridi- 
culed 



”That was orealTy bright^ Jchnj” , x «« 
”rIow is it when I ask you people who are always caHing out or 
undertoning jrau dcn’t have an answer?” (Rhetorical questiono; 
‘n?ould it be too much to ask you to stop tailring?” 



- com manding conformance ; directing explicitly appropriate > 

assigning extra work in retribution, retaining after school or 
during recess; assignment of a test in retribution; requiring 
completion of some additional onerous task 



5 - 



‘nvrite this sentence one hundred times.” « n 

"All ri^t, Mike] For that you will, have to do page ten as well. 






be quiet o” 



a 



"Shhlih.!” (to a child) 

”Sit.«" (to a child) , ^ ^ ,if 

”We will sit right here until all of you have calmed downi 

negative evaluation; direct contradiction of the opinion of a^ 

chila; qualifying a child’s response 
Im grade; teacher redefines the response of a child in a negative 
way; points out inadequacies of the class or a child; states what 
is appropriate, gives an example of what is expected, recalls past 
instructions, elicits teacher’s instructions; corrects mispro- 
nunciation or incorrect grammar verbally 



”You are wrongc” 

”Noa That’s not it«” 

”You can’t intersect a plane with a point u" 



(After child has done 



so on his paper.) , ^ « i. x^ h 

"Randy, come up to me next time, instead of shouting. 



This category stops short of comma ndj.ng or directing behavior, yet the 



resDonse of the child or class clearly is evaluated negatively. There is 
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no apparent intent to ridicule or belittle the behavior in question, but 
rather to redefine the situation, identifying errors, inappropriate be- 
havior, or inadequate responses » Yflienever the identity of the person or 
group of persons being reproved in this fashion is left ambiguous by the 
teacher category 9 is used instead. 

6 - Td-thdrawal of privilege; denial of a request 

•'No, you can*t now.” 

”I*m sorry, Mike, I*m assigning a nev/ librarian.” 

”I*m taking you off patrol for the rest of the week, Peter.” 

”Por the rest of the period I want you to stay in your seats.” 

>4 This category is distinguished from in the sense that v/hat the teacher 
requires involves the loss of some extended privilege rather than the 
addition of seme unpleasant task. Both may have an attending air of recrimi- 
nation. 

7 - withdrawal of love; the teacher makes herself unavailable; she puts 

off the efforts of a child to seek help, refuses to listen 

”I*m not going to listen to you, JohnJ” 

”I don’t like you when you do that!” 

”I know, I know. Now, don’t bother me. 

”I*m busy, now!” 

8 - veiled or explicit threat to rebul.ee in a more direct fashion; 

teacher warns, reminds, cautions, urges appropriate behavior; 
shows shock or pain; asks rhetoiuxal questions implying lack of 
attention or thought; elicits description of situation to identify 
persons responsible for wrongdoing; elicits what is “proper” in 
order to justify disapproval to follow; doubts child’s intentions, 
repeats child’s statement with rising inflection 

”If you don’t stop that I’ll keep you in during recess!” 

“This is the last time I’m going to warn you!” 

“All right, Jim!” 

”J.)hn!” (John and the teacher know what she is talking about and 
she waits for him to conform to her desire.) 

The direction of the teacher’s controlling or disapproving behavior is 
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clear to all yiho take notice. There is no attempt to protect the object of 
censure by an anonymous ■warning in this case. Such anonymous ■warnings are 

scored under category £• 

9 anonymous or impersonal warnings 5 teacher warns re^nds^ cautions 
•without identifying anyone in particular or speaks to the class 
as a wholes states what is appropriate^ gives a positive example^ 
recalls or elicits past instructions, urges or requests cooperation, 
pleads, asks rhetoirical questions implying lack of attention or 
effort, deplores possible inappropriate motives, preaches mora3.ity 

•'Remember how we are supposed to clean up.” 

"Keep your voices low as possible.” 

”It»s getting noisy again.” 

”Page nineteen, please!” 

”I»m waiting!” 

"I asked yr' to get your spelling books out!” 

- identification of causes, effects; teacher evaluates the situation 
explicitly, identifying causes or consequences of inappropriate 
pupil behaviors identifies sources of error, elicits agreement 
with teacher *s evalua'bion of si'tuation (rhetorically); reasons 
ivith child or group; justifies own behavior at e^ense of ciiild 
or class; states own purposes in justification of negative 
evaluation 

"V/e won't get through today if we don't pay attention.” 

"You forgot to carry the tens, Janice.” 

”^ou added in the carry twice.” 

"I »m waiting because I want to hear everyone and I want y;ou to be 
able to hear everyone.” 

The object of disapproval may be either anonymous or identified. The 

distinguishing characteristic is the identification of causes, effects, etc. 

ii^ti y ^ eliciting clarification of situation in a non -^threatening way]; 

teacher" elicits clarification of goals, needs, errors, defects 
in performance; elicits child's evaluation of perfoCTance, child s 
agreement with teacher's evaluation (not rhetorical); elicits 
confirmation of teacher's understanding of child's reasoning, 
ideas, purposes 

"What were you trying to do?” (Non— rhetorical questions only. ) 
"Vmere did you get the five?” (In regard to a problem in 
arithmetic.) 
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"Was it successful?" (Asking a boy to evaluate his behavior over 
the past week - having earlier been put on trial for losing his 
temper*) 

"Do you think there *s any value in trying to hold your temper?" 
(Not said sarcastically, but with interest in child *s view.) 

If the teacher elicits clarification in such a way as to threaten or 

belittle a child or a group categories 3 or 8 - as appropriate - should be 

scoredo 

0 - unci as 3 if i ab le 

Column hli Regarding; Aspect of Behavior Disapproved 

(Observer records relevant cues*) 

1 - vi olation of rules ^ behavior standards; anti-social behavior,, lack 

of respect or consideration for others; discourte^; irresponsi- 
bility with respect to safety, school property, facilities, 
eQuipment; wanton destruction of property, materials, equipment 

"JohnJ" (Glares.) (John has been shooting rubber bands «) 

"You are all too noisy*" 

"Stop talking]" 

”Don*t run]" 

"I»m lost again because I*m tiying to hear more than one person at 
a time©" 

"Randy come up to me, honey, instead of shouting* 

2 — personal qualities , character; memory, aoility (rather than 

achievemenFy^ intelligence; genetic attributes; honesty; ego— 
centricity; exaggeration of ovm importance; self-control; 
emotional maturity 

"Do you think there’s any value in trying to hold your temper?" 

";Vhy are you so stupid?" ^ . x 

"Half an hour ] Now really, Tim]" (Child exaggerates time spent 

Y^orking on problem in class*) 

3 - thoughtlessness, la<^ of imaginati on; lade of awareness of enviroUf- 

ment; lade ^^deas; poor judgment, reasoning 

"That’s kind of silly] Let’s do some good thinking*" 

"Come on people, think]" 
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ii - task mechanics; task organization, neatness of papers, lack of 
in usi'nFmaterials, books; wastefulness; lack of pla^ng, 
lack of forethought, carelessness with materials; slipshod work 

"This paper is much too messyJ” ^ 

"How about getting your pencils sharpened when you first come in# 

"Don’t bend the cover back, PredJ" 

5 - lack of knowledge, skiU; incorrect or unacceptable acadeidc per- 

formance, inappr^riate answers (where correctness or preciseness 
rather than the quaUty of reasoning or judgment is reproved; 

"No, Mike, not 2UJ" 

"Wrong." . 'T m ^ 

"No." (In response to a child’s answer to a proolem.; 

"That’s not right J" ^ t 

"You know, I think I became so captivated with your language i 

missed all these errors." 

6 - lack of attention to task at hand, lack of 

for the interests and efforts of the teacher (in the cla s 
failure to listen to instructions; inadequate or reprehensible 
intentions, motives, goals, relative to the classroom situation; 
lack of diligence, application, acceptance of responsibility^ 

commitment 

"Johni" (John has been reading a comic book.) , . 4. 

"I’m waitingo" (While children mill around after being asked to 

get reac^y for arithmetic.) 

"You’re in my book as ’didn’t do*." 

"I didn’t see a single dictionary open up 3" 

7 - housekeeping; neatness of desk; neatness of clothes; cleanliness, 

personal hygiene 

"Clean your desk, Mary." 

"Vftiat a mess your desk is, Peter 3" 

"Go wash your hands before you come to class. 

0 - unclassifiable; unclear; scapegoat attacks, etc. 



Column 



Instruction Te chnique ^ 

^ Observer ^ores non-verbal techniques.) 



stating facts authoritatively; expressing ideas, feeli^^s, ex- 
perienceJ^fidently; observing the status of events in m 
assured manner; e:?)laining discrete events in a factual w, • 
menting, asking rhetorical questions; giving reasons, gi g 
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e::amples5 teacher demonstrates to illustrate a point; -writes 
ansTKiers on the board; reads from a book orally; confirms state- 
ment of fact in response to question of a child; recalls past 
events 

"This is the continent of South America*" 

"It is made of iron and bolted to the floor." 

"I -wanted to go to Lisbon.” 

"They have brought back the dogs from space.” 

2 — commenting or suggesting in a non-authoritatiye manner ; ei^ress— 

ingideaiy possibilities^'Typotheses, predictions, tentative 
answers or solutions (error admitted as possible or probable;; 
expressing doubt, asserting lack of adequate knov;ledge; offering 
alternative ways of working 

"I believe that it would evaporate.” 

"There nay have been other men living there.” 

"I expect that it would fall until it burned up in the atmosphere. 
"I donH know." 

3 - explaining a process Invol-ving several steps in an authoritative 

manner; showing or demonstrating how one ought to proceed; guid?* 
ing a child or the class through a complex: process; leading a 
group in singing 

"But we must indent or skip over because actually we’re multiply- 
ing by the tens®” 

"Tv/o times six is twelve, put down the two, carry the one." 

"laix the paper bits with water and paint -until it gets pulpy and 

evenly coloredo" 

k - dire cting or requesting a discrete acti^.n; gi ving instrrctions, 
mSkiiig assi^»nni6nlJSj eBohasizing liaslc re^luireiiiGnts^ confinning a 
question regarding instructions; giving peimission to proceed as 
assigned; demonstrating a discrete action; directing a simp, e 
discrete task; requesting a child to recite, read- or pronounce 
a work, etCc; T/iiting problems on the board to be answered 

"Take out yo'or arithmetic books.” 

**Vftien you finish yo-ur composi-tions, -talce out your library books. 
•nVould you read us what an adjective does, Harry?" 

"All righto Go ahead ^ see what you can come up -wi-fch." 

"Tern, i.ould you lift the saddle off of that, please?" 

If the teacher is helping a child by giving encouragement and support, 

rather than instructions, the qsprovLng section of the schedule is used. 
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Also, proscriptions in cohtrast to prescriptions are scored in the dis- 
approving section* 

$ - evaluating 5 judging authoritatively (if non-authoritative use 
category 3) stating what is good or bad, correct or incorrect 
where difference of opinion is common; asserting a thing to be 
true or not true contrary to someone else*s opinion (if contra- 
dicting the expressed opinion of a child in the class score in 
the disapproval section); making an analogy to show adequacy or 
inadequacy; predicting what will happen in an assured manner; 
preaching, moralizing 

"It is very difficult to pick out the facts when you have a whole 
paragraph. '• 

"You would lose a certain feeling that goes along with this 
paragraph. " 

"The train service in Spain leaves much to be desired." 

"They should have used experimental animals rather than a human 
being." 

"Now, the first step is fairly easy." 

6 - eliciting a verbal response in an open-ended fashion ; eliciting 

a choice, hypothesis, prediction, possible solution, possible way 
of proceeding; eliciting a confirmation of a hypothesis; elicit- 
ing a response within certain limits (with some degree of freedem) 
eliciting a judgment, opinion, interpretation; eliciting child’s 
condition, need, interests, problems 

"Vifhy do you think the verb is important?’’ 

"li’ftiat would people feel if they knew?" 

"Ii'fhat else do you need?" 

"Have you thought about covering it vdth brown paper?" 

"V/hat should we do next?" 

7 - eliciting a specific or solution that the teacher has in mind ; 

testing recall; giving dictation; pronouncing spelling words to 
be spelled on paper or orally; giving mental arithmetic problems; 
writing problems on board to be answered orally by members of 
the class; eliciting correct pronunciation of a word 

"Who Recovered America?" (Teacher has Columbus in mind and 
tolerates no other answer.) 

"T/hat is the square root of sixteen?" 

"Viheie do you place the exclamation point?" 

"Tftiat is the subject of this sentence?" 
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Eliciting non-verbal responses are generally scored under categoiy ii.# 
Spelling dictation is scored in this category ( 7 ) as a special form of 
eliciting recall* 

0 - unclassifiable 



The scoring of the aspect of the child *s communication is made by the 
analyst after listening to the complete transactional sequence eclipsed at 
the signal* The observer records the listening orientation of the teacher, 
as distinguished from observation, or personal activity, etc*, but the 
analyst classifies the content of the communication after a sequential 
analysis of the recorded verbal behavior of the teacher and the child 
(or children)* 

1 - factually reported subject matter ; statements or questions by 
pupil or teacher regarding some fixed or established body of 
knowledge or historical event; regarding artifacts or realia in 
Social Studies; regarding proper manipulation of materials, or 
skill in performance of an assigned task 

‘HfJhat is the square root of sixteen?" 

"This is the continent of South America.” 

”'«Tno discovered America?” 

”Vihat is the subject of this sentence?” 

This category is scored whenever the content of instruction or the 
nature of the communication by the child is oriented tov/ard a fixed or 
commonly accepted body of knowledge. 



Column Ij.9; 



Regardin g; Aspect of Instruction 
rOBserver records reTevi^t non-verbal cues.) 



Column 56: 



Regarding ; Aspect of Child |s Communication 
(when teacher is listening.) 



2 - child *s interests j interpretations , or experiences ; pupil 

interpretations of subject matter where no fixed body of knowledge 
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is extant; teacher statements or questions re^iarding condition or 
status of child or class; regarding pupil interests, knowledge, 
judgment, needs, plans, desires, values, goals, comfort, psycho- 
logical set, personal ejqjeidences, family e^qjeriences, possessions 

’’Imagine what it would be like to have lived in those days*” 

’HiVhat else do you need?” 

”l’i/hat should we do next?” 

’’Can you tell us some interesting things you saw?" 

"\nhat would the people feel if they knew?” 

Vilhenever the teacher show's personal interest in the child’s communi- 
cation rather than a businesslike, academic orientation the approval 
section of the schedule is used* 

3 — classroom procedure , task mechanics , assignments , clarification 
of assignments, orientation to assignment; daily schedule; arrang- 
ing desks for work time or grouping; condition of room, standards 
set in advance for use of matei”ials, equipment; eliciting class 
officers; use of materials in process of production (for exan^le: 
mixing paint where the mixing itself is not the subject matter of 
instruction) 

”^’write down any words you have difficulty v/ith*” 

”I’ll keep these papers until we discuss them tomoirow*" 

"Do the problems on page 38*” 

h •“ teacher ’ s personal condition; hei* personal interests, values, 
feelings, e:jqDeriences, goals, aims, ideas, comfort, hopes; 
teacher’s interpretations of subject matter where there is no 
fixed or accepted body of knowledge; listening regarding pupil 
comments on teacher’s condition 

’’lify voice is giving out, so I’ll have to ask you to be especially 
cooperative »” 

”I spent the week-end at the beach*” 

"I'.hat do I mean by ’presentation’?" 

’’Remember this is Socrates and I want to know the why — always 
the why*” 

5 — peer relations; huma^ relation s in general — but not as class- 
room subject matter or in connection with setting classroom 
standards or arranging task mechanics; non— punitive private 
counseling regarding social relations 

"Please open the door for llrs. Franz o” 
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Eliciting non-verbal responses are generally scored under category U. 
Spelling dictation is scored in this category ij) as a special form of 

eliciting recall® 

0 - unclassifiable 

Column 1^9: Regarding: A spect of Instruction ^ 

{ Observer records” relevant non-verbal cues.; 

Column 56: Reg arding ; Aspect of Child |s Communication 

(when teacher is listening.; 

The scoring of the aspect of the child *s communication is made by the 
analyst after listening to the complete transactional sequence eclipsed at 
the signal* The observer records the listening orientation of the teacher, 
as distinguished from observation, or personal actiidty, etc., but the 
analyst classifies the content of the communication after a sequential 
analysis of the recorded verbal behavior of the teacher and the child 
( or children ) 0 

1 — factually reported subject matter ; statements or questions by 

pupil or teacht/r regarding some fixed or established body of 
knowledge or historical event; regarding ai*tifacts or realia in 
Social Studies; regarding proper manipulation of materials, or 
skill in performance of an assigned task 

"VJhat is the square root of sixteen?” 

”This is the continent of South America.” 

”V/ho discovered America?” 

“Vihat is the subject of this sentence?” 

This category is scored whenever the content of instruction or the 

nature of the communication by the child is oriented toward a fixed or 



ctmamonly accepted body of knowledge. 

2 — child *s interests, interpretations , or experiences ; pupil^ ^ ^ 
inteipretdtions of subject matter where no fixed body of knowledge 



o 
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0 - Tinclassifiable 

Column 50: Sequential R einforcement or N on- reinforcement 

Column ^7: (Analyst scores during instruction and listening®; 

IJ'jhen a teacher is engaged in instruction or listening to a child she 

may proceed in such a manner as to reinforce or fril to reinforce the 

immediately previous behavior of a child or the class - or some relevant 

earlier response cr behavior® This may occur in the absence of ai^ overt 

approving or reproving behavior on the part of the teacher® 

For example, the teacher may move from one question to another with 

each new question signalling the acceptance by her of the immediately 

previous response. Or, in contrast, she might persist in putting the 

same question to a child in the same form or with slight variation - 

indicating that each attempt on the part of the child to answer is in 

some manner unacceptable. In another instance, the teacher might move 

from child to child asking the same question, searching for someone who 

can supply a satisfactory response. 

The first transactional process - with the teacher indicating, by her 
movement from the consideration of one topic or question to the consider- 
ation of a new facet of the subject, that the response of a child or the 
class was acceptable - is scored as positive sequential pinforcement. 

The second situation is categorized as negative sequential reinforceme ^ - 
with the negative scoring repeatedly applied until, finally, some 
acceptable response brings the whole train of events to termination, vdth 
some lucky child receiving the concluding allocation of positive rein?* 



f or cement « 
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In general, if the line of questioning or interaction tends to pat the 
child or the class on the defensive, negative sequential reinforcement is 
scored* If the child or the class is encouraged to expand or continue, 
positive sequential reinforcement is recorded® "When the teacher moves from 
one topic to another - or when the process is ambiguous - the sequence is 
scored neutral with regard to reinforcement® 

1 - positive sequential reinforcement 

2 - negative sequential reinforcement 

0 — neutral or unclass if iable 

The following transcription of a classroom discussion in mathematics 
is provided to illustrate several types of sequences and the affective 
loadings assigned^ The transcript does not exhaust the variety of 
sequences Tiiich were scored but is intended as a s' series of 

interactions and scoringso 

The time samplings are indicated by an asterisk (^). Interpretative 
comments, the scoring made, and brief comments regarding the scoring are 
enclosed in parentheses© 

Teachers "How many planes can we have with two line segments?" 
(Pause) 

Teachers "Pachard?" 

Richards "None «, " 

Teachers "None»" (Palling inflection - overt approval.) 

Teachers "How many planes can we make with one line segment?" ^ 
(Pause) 



(Positive se quential reinforcement — Teacher asks different 
question after having given overt approval©) 
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Teacher: 


»*MikeJ* 


Mike: 


"One.'* 


Teacher: 


■Hmmm." (Pause) (Sequence ambiguous.) 


Teacher: 


”Kow many planes can wa make vdth threb line segments^ 
Assuming they are all joined, of course. 

(Pause) 


^eacher: 


«Big Daddy?" 


Child: 


"One." 


Teacher: 


"aiei” * (Falling inflection - overt approval.) 
(Teacher laughs.) 


Teacher: 


"How many planes — now listen, now - be carefulj How many 
planes can we make with four line segments?” 

(Pause) 


Teacher: 


"Peter?” 


Peter: 


”Uh - throe?” ^ (Positive SR - listening following overt 
approval. ) 


Teacher; 


"Ocooohi" (Pained) 


Peter: 


"Two." 


Teacher: 


”Ahhl:.\," "Wait a minute, now. Let’s go back.” 


Teacher: 


"How many planes can we make with four line segments?" 
(Pause ) 


Teacher: 


"Ted?” 


Ted; 


"Two.” ^ (Negative SR - listening following a repeated 
question. ) 



Some general operation rules have emerged fiom tias t^e of analysis o 

* ' * ' A* 

In general the following procedures should be adhered to in scoring the 
tapes: 

1. The first unit of listening to a child -wiio is called on carries 



a sequential loading (positive j negative or neutral) based upon the 
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relationship of the current question (now being answered) to the question 
asked previously and the nature of the response the teacher made to the 
earlier answer* In the sequence transcribed immediately above, the 
sampling unit including Ted’s response was scored negative since the 
teacher repeated an earlier question which had not been answered to the 
teacher’s satisfaction* (Note: The child receiving the non-reinforce-* 

ment in this case was Peter - not Ted*) 

If the teacher’s response had been approving (overtly), as it was in 
the case of Richard or "Big Daddy^” the next question and the listening 
sequence following (if saupled) would have carried a positive SR loading* 

2o After the first sampling unit during a listening sequence in 
which a child has been called upon (not desiring to speak - hand not 
raised), subsequent samplings are scored neutra l with respect to SR* If 
the teacher interrupts the listening sequence, the next sampling unit 
is based upon the affective loading of the teacher interjection* 

3* Ihen the sampling signal occurs during a teacher response repre- 
senting compliance with the request of a child or the class positive SR 
was scored*^ 

li* "When sampling occurs during a listening sequence, following an 
indication by the pupil of a desire to speak (hand raised, approach to 
teacher, etc.), positive SR is scored throughout the listening sequence-} 

4n a study by Richard deCharms and W. J. Bridgenan, Washington University 
college students were observed to report more "security" (p ^*05) when 
teachers complied clearly with their requests - in contrast to ambiguous 
compliance. Paper presented at Araerican Educational Research Association 
Chicago, February 22-25, 19^1. 
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5* When the teacher continues to instruct with no interruption by a 
child or the class the SR is scored zero - i.e., neutral ^ 

6* Observing - and listening in that sense - to an exchange between 
students is not scored for SR at all. It is coded as category 8 (observing) 
in column 

7* A teacher instruction unit following teacher approval carries a 
positive SR if the instruction sequence is on the same general topic* Sub- 
sequent instruction units are scored positive if the teacher continues to 
refer to the approved pupil response* 

8* A teacher instruction unit following a teacher disapproval re- 
garding a lack of skill or lack of knowledge is scored as negative SR. 

9® A teacher instruction unit following teacher disapproval regard- 
ing some behavior other than lack of knowledge or skill is scored neutral , 
10, Any sequence in vihich the teacher moves to an entirely new topic 
is scored neutral . However, movement to a new phase of the same subject 
occasions a positive SH, 

llo After the correction of a child for mispronunciation in oral read- 
ing - or some other failure to perform correctly - the next listening 
sequence is scored positive if the troublesome word or task is handled 
by the child in such a manner that no further interruption by the teacher 
with regard to the error occurs. After one such listening unit of sampling 
has occurred and is scored positive, the following listening units sampled 
are scored neutral. 



12, Calling on a child whose hand is raised occasions the positive 
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scoring of the subsequent listening sequence - provided no overt disapproval 
for lack of skill or knowledge precedes the act of recognition and the listen- 
ing sequence* 

13. The negative SR loading attending a switch from one child’s in- 
adequate response to the recognition of another child who indicates a 
desire to answer takes precedence over rule No, 12, above* 

Column Listening Techniq ue . . . v 

( Observer records "the orientation of the teacher*) 

1 - attentive listening ; the teacher gives complete attention to 

speaker; turns head in direction of child speaking 

cues: eyes are on speaker 

does not carry on personal activities 
may bend d«wn in order to hear better 

2 - divided attention while Hsteningi teacher shows distraction, lack 

of concentration on speaker 

cues: eyes frequently stray from speaker 

occupied with papers, other personal matters 
head is not oriented toward speaker 

0 - unclassifiable 

Column 58: Double Scoring 

The tape analyst records all double scoring in this column by means of 
a "I” punch* All other units of analysis receive no punch in this column* 
Double scored units may be sorted out for separate analysis if desired* 
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TRANSACTION SAMPIEi CLASSROCM (TSC) 

TAPE ANALYSIS RECORD 

The following sample sheet fro© the TAPE ANALYSIS KSCORB illustrates 
the method to be used in scoilng the tapes, analyst fills in the 
appropriate figures in the blanks at the botton of the sheet fro© the in- 
formation provided by the OBSERVaTIC^ RECORD* Units are identified serially 
in the first *3olumns to the left (Col. 20-22). The Activity Level of the 
children at the time of sampling is transfeired frc© the OBSERVATION RECORD. 
The analyst then listens to the tape until a sampling signal is heard^ stops 
the tape recorder momentarily, and scores in the appropriate columns. If 
necessary the tape can be replayed several times to gain a full understand- 
ing of the sampled events. 

A notation of the tape recorder counter reading at each sampling is 
kept in the left hand margin - but is not punched on cards. The counters 
are set at zero to coincide with the first unit sanpled. Thus, if a 
particular unit were to ^e listened to at a later time, the proper position 
of the tape reels could be obtained easily. 

The column identification numbers located at the head of each ccd.umn 
are keyed with the sections described in the TSC MANUAL. 
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Table 



Coefficients of Agreement^ Between Scorers 
of the Kaya Solving Puzzles Test 



Scor- Parts of Kaya Solving Puzzles Test 

Group N ers^ 1 2 3 U ^b^ 6 7 

First Trial 



Fourth Grade 


15 


S 


X 


B 


1.00 


.90 


.U9 


.9h 


.97 


.92 


.79 


.82 


-Girls 


B 


X 


G 


.99 


.85 


.59 


.96 


.93 


.69 


.79 


.79 






S 


X 


G 


1.00 


.88 


.38 


.91 


.90 


.91 


.95 


.90 


Second Trial 


























Fourth Grade 


Ik 


s 


X 


B 


1,00 


.93 


.99 


.99 


.97 


.9h 


.97 


1,00 


-Boys 


B 


X 


G 


1.00 


.68 


.73 


.98 


.71; 


.91'. 


.97 


.91 




S 


X 


G 


1.00 


.67 


.75 


.97 


.75 


1.00 


1,00 


.89 



First Trial 

Fourth Grade 26 S x B •TQ 

Boys '/ 

Girls) 

Second Trial 

-Boys 15 S X B .9^ 

a Coefficients are Pearson product-moment correlations between total scores 
for each part of the Kaya Solving Puzzles Test. 

^ S = Suzanne Troffer 
B = IVilliam Troffer 
G = George Knightly 

c Part 5b scored by Suzanne Troffer and ^dlliam Troffer only. 

Note: No complete class group was scored by one person. Each person 

scored half sections so that the group means do not reflect any 
particular scoring bias, and scoring error approaches randomization. 
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Table 

Classrocm Observation Schedule‘S 



Classroom 


First Day 

A.M. P.M. 


Second Day 

A.M. P.M. 


Third Day 

A.M. P.M. 


03 
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Oh 
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05 
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06 
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07 
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08 
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09 
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turn 


10 
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11 
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mm 
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12 
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13 


p 
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li; 
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15 
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52 
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53 
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-■ 


5ii 
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55 
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56 
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57 
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p 




58 
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■ - 
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- 


59 


p 


- 


p 


- 


s 


- 


5 Spaulding 


; P 


s Pintlerj 


- indicates 


no observation made. 





Table 



Coefficients of Agreement Between Observers’' 
Using the Transaction Sample: 
Classroom (TSC) 



Variable 


TSC 

Col. 

No. 


First Day 
Units Coeff. 


Second Day 
Units Coeff. 


Third Day 
Units Coeff. 


All Days 
Units Coeff 


Activity Level 
of Children 


2h 


688 


.95 


6k6 


.99 


677 


.92 


20U .96 


Molar Teacher 
Behavior 


2$ 


688 


.97 


6h6 


.98 


677 


*9k 


aou .96 


Direction of 
Communi cation 


27, 

35, 

h3y 

51 


515 


.86 


h95 


.86 


337 


.87 


1387 .86 


Publicity of 
Communication 


30, 

38, 

U6, 

5U 


515 


.97 


1*95 


.98 


337 


.9ii 


1387 .97 


Listening 


55 


lUl 


.92 


153 


.92 


68 


.93 


362 .92 



Technique 



*These coefficients represent the proportion of agreement between two 
observers after independent, simultaneous observation for three full 
mornings in a trial sixth grade classroom. The following formula was use 
to compute the coefficients: 



Coefficient of agreement 



2 X total number of agreements 
Total units of Observer A pins 
total units of Observer B 




AiDpendix C 

Rai7 snd Standardized 
TSC Scores 
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